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The War has proved the absolute superiority of 


‘Viyella Stet: 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 


Obtainable Ready-to-Wear or Made-to-Measure of all High-class Outfitters. 





Write to the Manufacturers for interesting booklet “A Material Consideration,” and any information required: Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37, Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C 











Winter Curtains LINOLEUMS Seer MATTINGS 


By APPOINTMENT. 








MAPLE & CO possess the largest and best selection 


of Tapestries of British Manufacture representing 5 
most beautiful combinations of colours and high-class 
design suitable for warm Winter Curtains and 


Coverings. Prices from per 
50 inches wide Patterns free 3/6 to 30/-s2c0 BRITISH and EASTERN 


MAPLE & C@ | CARPETS = RUGS 


TOT’ TENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. W 














Bournville pect ni 
PARQUET FLOORING. 


Cocoa HOWARD & SONS Li 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
INDIAN TEAK, OAK, ete. 


ket: it full Ea aR iain Seasoned for immediate use. 
market; it fully maintains its high reputation in foo siiccialiiasiity.- a seitie, cites, palaces 


value and delicacy of flavour, and is second to none 
in any respect whatsoever.”—Medical Magazine. 25-27, BERN ERS STREET, W. 


OURNVILLE COCOA represents the highest 


grade of nutritive cocoa at present on the 

















THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


RONUK ror po.uisHING FLOORS 


RONUK does not smear. A very small quantity applied lightly to Wood Flooring, Furniture, 
Linoleum, etc., will give a perfect polished surface—Dirt-proof, Germ-proof and Antiseptic. Just 
a brush up and a light rub with a duster will keep a Ronuked surface in good condition for weeks. 


In tins, 3d., 6d., and 1/-. LIQUID RONUK, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6. 
Write for Booklet, ‘THERE'S THE RUB” (describing our new invention, the RONUK HOME POLISHER). 


From RONUK, Ltd., PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 





\y'sit} NG AND CONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER, — New gardens 
laid out; old gardens re-modelled and made 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 
absence from home. Gardensrun on business 
lines and made to pay their way. — Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 





WO LADY GARDENERS © large 
practical experience offer all-round 
training; specially reduced fees to those 
entering for year’s course ; extensive gardens ; 
beautiful country ; bracing position.— PEAKE, 
Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 





PECIAL OPPORTUNITY for one 
or two lady pupils (or others), to learn 
Utility Poultry Farming and Modern Fruit 
Growing on one of the leading poultry farms 
in the Midlands. The farm is beautifully 
situated in most healthy country, and is well 
equipped in every way. Over 5,000 chicks 
are hatched yearly in a modern incubating 
plant. Nearly 500 hens are trap-nested, and 
the reputation of the stock is of the highest. 

Fruit plantations containing nearly 6,000 
trees form part of the farm, and the tuition 
inciudes, if desired, a practical and thorough 
course in fruit growing. A course of lectures 
covering the whole ground is an important 
part of the training given. 

Convenient arrangements are made for the 
lodging of pupils in the neighbouring village, 
whence they are motored to and from the 
farm each day. — Fullest particulars on 
application to NORMAN Hwunt, Ledwyche 
Orchard, Tenbury. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


W ANTED TO PURCHASE, by 

private collector, Children’s Books, 
well illustrated; published before 1830; 
usually in paper covers, with coloured plates. 
Kindly report title, publisher, date, and price 
required. Also Horn Books, Battledores and 
Reading Tablets, in wood, bone, ivory, or 
other material.—C. T. OWEN, 43, Maresfield 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
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copies 1909 to 1915 inclusive, nearly 
complete, most special numbers. What 
offers 7—RURAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., Ingham, 
Norwich. 
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The Charge for these Advertisements 


RON. FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaligers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich, 


ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
—Developing or Printing.—The BES'1 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting.” Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d, 








Southampton. 


CONOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 

— Consult contractor to nobility and 

gentry. — E. R. GELL, 184, King’s Norton, 
Birmingham. 








SEWAGE, DISPOSAL FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools; no solids; no open filters; per- 
fectly antomatic; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





T2 LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 

AND OTHERS.—For Sale, about 5.000 
Stones, size 16in. by 12in. by 14in, most 
suitable for garden paving and old-world 
gardens. Price 6d. each, or per 100 5d. each. 
Delivery near Holborn.—Apply GISHFORD, 
51, Monument Street, London, E.C. 


TAMMERERS vw rite for prospectus 
to Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford 
Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


RAMOPHONE, 25-guinea model, 
beautiful hornless drawing-room cabinet, 
inlaid Sheraton, height 4ft., record cupboard, 
enclosed powerful motor, quantity celebrated 
records; approval willingly. Accept 54 gns. 
—3, Aubert Park, Highbury Park, N. 


RTISTIC GARDEN WOOD - 
WORK direct from makers; Pergolas, 
Arbours, Arches, Trellis, Fruit Cabinets: all 
best manufacture. GREENHOUSE BLINDS, 
Wood Lath; best, most durable. Scrims, 
Bamboos, Pinoleums. Large Illustrated 
Catalogue. — WALTERS & Co., F.R.H.S., 
Amberley Works, Croydon, Surrey. 
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E ENCING,.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermill, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


Cutt CHESTNUT WIRE- 
BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP.—Illustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 


ROYAL BARUM WARE — Vases, 

Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N, Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple. 


HEAP AND DELICIOUS MEAT, 
breakfast or lunch. Why not try our 
lean, mild cured, unsmoked Shoulders of 
Bacon 8, 9and 10)bs, at 103d. per Ib., carriage 
paid, cash? Simply grand! Succulent, 
delicate, fit for an epicure.—LUNN & Dobson, 
Bacon Factors, Dept. H, Horncastle. 


NIQUE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DISABLED OFFICER For SALE 
remunerative business with adjoining large 
dwelling house. Outdoor employment. 
Pleasant hobby.—Apply * J. K.,’’ The Lilacs, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
WANTED — Old Oak, Floor Boards, 
Panelling; Old Oak and Walnut Furni- 
ture (good buyer for Early Oak pieces).— 
HARRY RIXsON, Antique Galleries, Ye Olde 
Retreat, Dunstable. Tel. 25. 


ANTIQUES. 
The Charge tor these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
































O L D TA PEST RY.— Several pieces 
54 ae green preferred, — Apply 
IDO, 


LD ENGLISH FURNITURE; 
oak, walnut and mahogany, for Sale: 
genuine pieces, as collected.—THE ANCIENT 
Priors’ HOUSE Crawley, Sussex (facing 
George Hotel). main road to Brighton. 








ILVER, Pewter, Prints, Needlework, 

Pictures; private collector desires par- 

ticulars.—“Collector,”’ c/o POOL’s Advertising 
Service, Fleet Street, London. 


STAMPS. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





GC OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

be approval. —“ G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
‘ulliam, 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR RICHARDSON, F.Z,S: 
KENNELS. 
| SENTRY DOGS as sup- 
@ plied Army; from 5 gns. 
= POLICE DOGS (Airedales), 
Best guards for person and 
‘ property, from 5 gns.; pups 
Dm a..-/ 3 gns. 
e ' BLOODHOUNDS. 
ABERDEEN (Scotch), 
Ror, FOX (Smooth and Wire). 
Tad IRISH, 5 gns.; pups 3 gns. 
GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 








| RISH WOLFHOUND BITCH, very 
handsome, best of pedigrees ; perfect house 

dog, guard and companion. Cheap to good 

home.—EGLESTON, Limpsfield, Surrey. 





HAMBERLAIN’S NUTREX 

MEAT DOG CAKES, HOUND MEALS 
and TERRIER MEALS are guaranteed 
absolutely pure and of the highest possible 
feeding value. Reasonable in price. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S DIAMOND MIDGET 
BISCUITS are the best for all pet dogs.— 
Free samples and list from CHAMBERLAIN, 
PoLe & Co., LTD., The Dog, Pheasant and 
Poultry Food Specialists, Broadmead, Bristol. 





PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


JNLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony.and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co. 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 











OLSELEY CABRIOLET, 16-h.p., 

run about 11,000 miles. Beautifully 

built, almost equal to new; splendid running 

order, £500. — Apply “Sacrifice,” c/o 

PoTTER’s Advertising Offices, Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 




















SOLD EVERYWHERE BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


SAFETY PATTERN 
with Screw-on Cap, may be 
carried in any position. 
From 12/6 up. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue—post free. 
MABIE, TODD & Co., Ltd., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


38, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a and 204. Regent St,, W., London; 3, Exchange St., Manchester ; 
London Factory—319-329, Weston Street, S.E. 
Associate House—Mabie, Todd & Co.. Inc., New York and Chicago. 


Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, &c 


The Civilian’s Pen in War 


Civilians become Soldiers or Sailors and in doing so they forget 
oftentimes that there will still be need for writing. 


If they have a “Swan” their writing kit needs only ink tablets for 
use with water and a metal pocket to protect the pen from breakage. 


But as you may be the friend anxious for the new warrior’s comfort, 
ask yourself if he has a “Swan,” and if not, it is one of the few 
helpful things you can give not already provided by the Government. 
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STANDARD PATTERN 
with Slip-on Cap, to be carried 
upright. 

From 10/6 up. 











Size 2 with 
screw - On 
cap 12/6 





No war-time Advance in prices of 
Swan Pens: other makes increased 


The Best Active 
Service Writing Kit 
consists of 
A “SWAN” FOUNT- 
PEN Safety Pattern 
from - - 
A TUBE OF ““SWAN” 
INK TABLETS. 40 in 
Nickel Tube—one tab- 
. letto a penful of water 0 6 ‘ 
A “SWAN” METAL 
POCKET HOLDER. 
Prevents loss or acci- 
dental breakage - - 10 


12 6 


Complete, post free in 
United Kingdom - - 14 0 


Postage: B.E.F. or Imperial 4d., 
Foreign 6d. 











about 20 per cent. 
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Mr. Middleton’s 
Agricultural Diagnosis. 


R. MIDDLETON’S deferred address to the Farmers’ 

Club was stimulating, but not complete.. The 

speaker touched on a great many topics, but 

exhausted none. His analysis of food production 

leaves as many questions open as settled. Begin- 
ning with his own calculation that 100 acres of land in Germany 
will feed from seventy to seventy-five persons, while in 
Britain 100 acres does not feed more than from forty-five 
to fifty, he went on to an analysis that probably the majority 
of his hearers did not understand. After a statement that 
was perhaps too much elaborated in regard to food pro- 
duction being measured by calories, he drew up a table 
showing the comparative value as food of the different British 
crops. In this the highest place was given to sugar beet, 
which, except experimentally, is not grown in this country. 
Yet sugar beet on 100 acres is capable of yielding the number 
of calories per annum required by 530 persons. The same 





area would support 450 persons if devoted to potatoes, 
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200 persons if wheat were the crop, 160 if oats. But if the 
crop were turnips to be turned into beef there would only 
be the food required for twenty-seven persons, and if the 
land produced meadow hay to be consumed by man as beef, 
there would be support only for eleven persons. The moral 
of this would appear to be that the most profitable use to 
which we could put land at the present moment is that of 
growing sugar beet. It is by far the most productive crop, 
measured by the standard very correctly laid down by 
Professor Middleton. Where he failed was to drive this 
home to his hearers. After producing the table, he left 
the subject of sugar beet severely alone and began to hold 
forth at large on labour and holdings, the education of the 
farmer, and so forth. Now, it must be plain that if sugar 
beet yields the food of 530 persons for 100 acres, whereas 
an average 100 acres in England yields the support of only 
fifty persons and in Germany of seventy-five persons, then 
the cultivation of sugar beet requires that every ounce of 
energy in the British nation should be put forward to en- 
courage it. There are no countervailing weaknesses in the 
case. The cultivation of sugar beet, far from exhausting 
the land, leads to its greater productivity. It requires deep 
cultivation and heavy manuring, so that the land after this 
crop is in a condition to yield improved returns when 
devoted to any other crop; that is to say, for example, 
that cereals after sugar beet ought to be better than they 
would be after mangolds or swedes. Surely this is a 
situation that demanded the direction of Mr. Middleton’s 
hortatory gifts to the production of sugar beet as an ordinary 
farm crop. The next crop in comparison with it is potatoes, 
which he calculates would yield the number of calories 
requisite for the support of 450 persons per 100 acres. This, 
at any rate, was timely and to the point. We have never 
ceased declaring that the acreage devoted to potatoes in 
this country is much too small for the national requirements, 
but its extension has been systematically blocked by the 
red tape of various Government officials. The essence of 
potato-growing on a national scale is that there should be 
an outlet for the surplus in vears of plenty and this outlet 
is found in the production of alcohol. But a hidebound 
Government which goes by set rules will insist on collecting 
revenue on alcohol, even though it be used exclusively for 
industrial purposes. It is red tape that has stood in the 
way of extending the potato crop. 

To continue with our table, after beet and potatoes, 
the next best crops, judged by the calories per acre they 
yield, are wheat and oats. Turnips as beef only yield the 
equivalent of the maintenance of twenty-seven, and meadow 
hay as beef for only eleven persons. For many a long day 
the turnip has been reckoned as a stand-by of British agri- 
culture, and meadow hay is a particularly easy crop to grow. 
But in the light of these figures they are both condemned. 
If potatoes yield the equivalent of the food of 450 persons 
and turnips yield only the equivalent of the food of twenty- 
seven persons and meadow hay eleven, there can be no 
doubt of the way in which reformation should act. 

Mr. Middleton went on to produce another table to show 
the possibilities of grassland. From it we see that the 
poorest grassland as meat only yields the food of five persons, 
medium grassland twenty, and rich fifty. But if good grass- 
land be employed for milk production it will support 
seventy persons. If good arable land be devoted to corn 
and meat it will provide the food of 102, and if to corn and 
milk, 125 persons. It would be impossible to put the case 
in favour of arable as against pastureland in stronger or 
fewer words. Mr. Middleton did not go on with the subject, 
although what he did was merely to open it. There are a 
thousand directions in which he might have pursued his 
modes of thought with advantage, but instead he devigated 
into a rather threadworn homily on the connection between 
labour and holdings. It is an old story, that of encouraging 
small holdings in order to provide the large holdings with 
labour at moments of stress, and there is no need to emphasise 
the points made by Mr. Middleton. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Cynthia Asquith, 

eldest daughter of the ninth Earl of Wemyss and 

sister of the late Lord Elcho. Lady Cynthia’s marriage to 
Mr. Herbert Asquith took place in 1910. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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COUNTRY 
“NOTES : 


N Mr. Middleton’s address to the Farmers’ Club, which 

is made the subject of a leader in to-day’s issue, 

a minor point to be noticed is the difference on 

the point of small-holdings between the Permanent 

Secretary of the Board of Agriculture and Mr. Hall, 
the Development Commissioner. Mr. Hall is very dub- 
ious about the success of small holdings and in favour of 
the large industrial farm of several thousand acres. Mr. 
Middleton considers that a large farm is one of from 
400 to 600 acres, ‘‘which will afford scope for the 
energies of a well trained and skilful farmer.” But he is 
very much in favour of having small holdings of from 
150 acres downwards, close to them. He is very much 
against what he calls the medium-sized holdings. That is, 
the one between 100 and 300 acres; his point being that 
they are too small to support what he has heard farm 
servants call ‘an idle man.’’ The two experts agree that 
the existing distribution of our land is not satisfactory, but 
it is clear that a very great difference of opinion exists as 
to the best means of improving it. 


MR. MIDDLETON altogether misses out the important 

subject of reclamation, which if taken in hand at once 
might yield results next year. It is a pity that he does not 
take a strong line on it. The Board is famous for its admir- 
able system of collecting statistics and the lucidity and 
clearness with which the figures are set forth, and the deduc- 
tions to be derived from them; but no figures are available 
to show the area of cultivable waste land in each county. 
It was at the instance of the Development Commission that 
an attempt was made to induce the County Councils, very 
suitable bodies for this purpose, to obtain returns, but an 
adequate response only came from one. It is difficult to see 
on what grounds the subject is neglected. Increased pro- 
duction is the note of Mr. Middleton’s address, but in order 
to attain this end the counsel he gives the farmers is not 
that they should attack land that has been long neglected, 
but that the farmer should reconsider his position and support 
the policy of forming small holdings throughout the country. 
But the formation of these small holdings must inevitably 
mean that land is withdrawn from the care of experienced 
husbandmen and put into the hands of those who are untried 
and of whom the reasonable expectation is that, though a 
percentage may survive and do well, a still greater fraction 
will fail to do so. 


JN our “ Correspondence”’ this week there is a very interest- 

ing letter on ‘‘ The Long White Road to Peronne.” It arose 
out of a poem which was published in our issue of Septem- 
ber 30th, from the pen of Miss Joan Campbell. The poem 
itself we thought at the time, and still think, was a very 


charming contribution to the number in which it appeared ; 


but it can easily be understood that the officers who for a 
long time past have been fighting on that road see it with 
very different eyes. Things have happened which have 
considerably altered its appearance and spoiled its beauty. 
Motor cars, lorries and guns are perpetually passing along, 
and that extremely weighty, though undoubtedly clever 
invention, the “‘ Tank,” has waddled along it too. It may 
be mentioned that Miss Joan Campbell, as well as the 
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soldiers, saw the road to Peronne with her own eyes, for she 
is nursing in close neighbourhood to the battlefields. The 
point of difference, and it is a very interesting one, is that 
the imagination of the poet fills her ear as well as her eye. 
The little poem was dedicated to ‘S. W.,’”’ and as she wrote 
it the poet thought of a road of the future where we shall 
walk with ghosts, 
Hearing for ever the feet, 
The feet of men that are gone. 


[T is not for the soldier to let his mind wander into beautiful 

reveries. Many, of whom our correspondent, William 
Howard, is one, are very much attracted to things of charm 
and beauty in the hours of peace, but in the stress of battle 
ideas like these retreat to the region of subconsciousness, 
submerged by the concentration of energy when death and 
victory are in the balance. We all regret the havoc that 
war has accomplished on the fair fields of France. As some 
of our recent photographs showed, many villages on the 
Somme remained practically intact after the German invasion 
and lost very little of their rural prettiness. It is the irony 
of war that in order to dislodge the aggressor the owners 
of this beautiful country should be compelled to despoil it 
with the fell machinery which had to be brought into play 
before the Hun could be checked. Many a white road 
besides that which leads to Peronne has been changed to 
slime and mud by the stern methods which alone give promise 
of victory. William NHoward’s verses have the intense 
interest of showing the realities of war, and the one set of 
verses is the complement of the other. 


A GLOUCESTERSHIRE YEARNING. 
Far from the madding, “clam’ring crowds 
And living death ; 

Where reeking, smoking, blood-red clouds 
All former fairness wreathe : 


Far from material Hades, far 

From Flanders air, 

Where the godless atmosphere of war 
Tells men that God is there. 


There is a tiny village in 

The Evesham Vale, 

Where battle clamours, battle din 
And dying warrior’s wail 


Are never heard. There autumn’s peace, 
There, country scenes, 

There, squire’s estate and “ parson’s piece ” 
Are “ stooked ’”? with wheat or beans. 


In Isperne’s insects, whirring in the sun, 
In flowers fair, 
Nature’s still voice tells everyone 
That God is also there. 
CHARLES CROPPER. 


[F anything more graphic has been written about war in 

the air than “‘ The Diary of an Airman,” of which the 
first instalment appears in the November issue of the 
Cornhill, we have not been so fortunate as to read it. The 
story should be in the hands of everyone who loves his 
country and recognises the devotion of the men at the front. 
It is written with spirit and even gaiety. The writer un- 
consciously shows himself possessed of that adventurous 
spirit which animated the original Empire founders, Drake, 
Frobisher, and all those who combined a sense of patriotism 
and a taste for excitement on the Spanish Main in the time 
of Good Queen Bess. He is one of those who carry on war- 
fare in’ a style developed only during the present struggle. 
His ambuscade is made not behind a hill, but behind a cloud. 
From this concealment he swoops down on the Bosche or 
searches out the situation of some monstrous gun which has 
been playing on our lines. He meets and fights with adven- 
turers similarly engaged on the other side and, in addition, 
has to stand the racket of anti-aircraft guns whose shells 
are felt at a distance of 10,000ft. above the earth. Yet 
the only sign given of a sense of danger is a tiny sentence 
at the end, which says that the expectation of life is short 
for the airman at the front. That is one of the prices of 
victory cheerfully paid by our gallant aviators. 


LAST week potatoes rose {3 to £4 a ton and many 
anxious enquiries are being made about the winter 
supply. In some quarters it is openly suggested that the 
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increased price is in some measure due to profiteering. We 
do not think so. As far as we can gather from actual 
growers, the shortage is due to two causes, namely, an 
inclement spring and costliness of potash. The value of 
potash has been brought home to the farmers in a very 
striking manner. Where it was used, or even wood-ashes 
were employed as a substitute, the potatoes are lange in 
size, excellent in quality and as good a crop as one could 
wish. But where potash was not applied the potatoes come 
out like masbles and are worth nothing except for boiling 
for the chickens or the pigs. In Scotland the crop was 
shortened by disease, and, for the first time for at least a 
quarter of a century, English-grown potatoes have had to 
be sent North, 


IN our “ Correspondence’ columns this week there is a 

letter from Miss Edith Hudson, Hon. Secretary of the 
Croydon Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, which merits 
attention. The Society was founded in September, 1914, 
and has already increased the available food supply of the 
district to the extent represented by a sixty-acre market 
garden. It consists of odd pieces of ground, mostly eligible 
building sites. Of these there is a very large number to 
be found in almost every town of Great Britain, and Miss 
Hudson’s object in writing is to urge that other places should 
attempt what the Croydon Society has done. It has been 
proved that land waiting for development may carry crops 
of ten to twelve kinds of vegetables. Excellent returns 
have been obtained, because the temporary holders, working 
for themselves, cultivate the plots intensively. The pro- 
gramme sketched out by Miss Hudson is that the owners 
of all available land should be traced and asked to admit 
of its cultivation. If the councillors, aldermen, and possibly 
the mayor, can be induced to go on a committee, they may 
easily enable the owner to get clear of the local rates imposed 
on land let for a profit. It is an excellent scheme, thoroughly 
deserving of development. 


IN this connection should be read the report of the Royal 

Horticultural Society on London Children’s Gardens. 
Mr. James Hudson and Mr. Arthur W. Sutton were deputed 
to make an inspection in September last and they are 
responsible for the report. The first garden visited was a 
vacant piece of building land between other houses in 
Sutherland Avenue. The ground had been divided into 
long strips with a narrow footway between each line of 
plots and a broader walk down the centre. For each child 
there was a small plot, and every spring there is a keen 
competition for them. The plots were in excellent order, 
free from weeds, the crops healthy and flourishing ; the 
vegetables grown being chiefly beetroot, carrots, onions 
and cabbages. The next plot visited was at Euston 
Crescent, with houses on every side. It used to be a very 
undesirable spot, very much overrun by the children of the 
locality. It has been more difficult to bring the soil into 
good condition, but good progress has been made and the 
same vegetables grown as on the preceding plot. The 
third garden was in Slumland ; yet it is characterised by a 
general tidiness and cleanliness. The land used to be a 
general dumping ground for the refuse of the locality, and 
much labour was involved in clearing off the rubbish and 
bringing in loam to get it into better condition. Now crops 
are growing well on it. Many other plots were visited by 
Mr. Hudson and Mr. Sutton, but these may be taken as 
typical of the others; and it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
usefulness of the work being done on them. 


AN interesting letter headed “‘ State Seed Farms” appeared 

over the well known signature of Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, in Monday’s Times. One of the significant statements 
it contained was ‘that there will in future be a greater 
demand for home-grown grass seeds may prove an additional 
source of prosperity to the English farmers.” That most 
certainly is the case. Some of the shrewdest English 
farmers have recognised the fact for a great many seasons 
now and allotted a fair proportion of their land to the 
growth of seeds. Messrs. Sutton would confer a great benefit 
on the community if they would devote their splendid 
resources to a demonstration of what is a commonplace in 
Belgium, namely, that the best seeds are grown on newly 
reclaimed land. It would be quite practical to take an area 
of brakeland in East Anglia, or heatherland in Wessex, 
plough it up immediately, clean and manure it in the spring, 
and show a fine crop of seeds next autumn, to the great 
advantage of the country and the vast profit of the indivi- 
duals who carried out the enterprise. If this practice proves 
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remunerative, as it has done, under peace conditions, it 
should be many times more so with seeds at their present 
ransom price. 


IN another part of the paper to-day we reproduce from a 

German album some photographs of prisoners that may 
have a particular interest for some of our readers. The 
purpose of the book was no doubt to glorify the German 
Army and show what it was up against, but the commandant 
responsible for the collection appears to have been rather a 
dull dog and the letterpress contains nothing at all remark- 
able. Beneath each photograph, however, is inscribed the 
name and place of origin of the prisoner, and this it is that 
may have a considerable personal interest. In case of that 
being so, we have placed beneath the English, Scottish and 
Irish photographs a list of the other men whose portraits 
figure in the album, and if any of their relatives wish it, 
we shall be very glad to publish their portraits also—always 
provided we hear about them soon. There is said to be 
only one copy of this album in Great Britain and it will be 
in our possession only for a brief time. 


IN Northern France a plan has been adopted of getting 

farm work done which has been so successful that the 
present harvest has been safely gathered in and the yield is 
relatively little below that of 1914. It began, if we mistake 
not, with the employment of French soldiers, followed by 
that of German prisoners. There was a feeling that it was 
not very wise to send the latter in small groups of two or 
three to the little farms, and so, in the manner of the agri- 
cultural gangs that used to work in England in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a considerable 
contingent passed from farm to farm clearing up the work 
on each holding as they went. It worked so well that, even 
where prisoners were not employed, the farmers got into the 


‘way of pooling all their labour and, irrespective of owner- 


ship, attacking each farm in turn till the immediate needs 
were met. There does not seem any reason why the same 
plan should not be adopted in Great Britain. 


"ER CROSS O’ FLOWERS. 
Folks ’llowed ’twere vitty to a made ’en white ! 
But ’er—’er smiled into the summer night 
Where nigh the porch bright-coloured dalies growed— 
An’ mignonette, ’e sowed ! 


‘ 


Folks ’llowed ’twere “‘ nice”? to buy the blooms an’ pay 
A brave lot for ’em: but ’er got ’er way: 

No stranger-ands should touch the cross ’er gave 

Sez she, for ’er man’s grave ! 


Folks ’llowed ’twere naught but just a ’omely lot 

O’ flowers ’er picked from out ’er cottage-plot ! 

Some said ’er ’ad no taste in ’ranging flowers : 

But us, who’d seen ’em watered by tear-showets 

Us knowed, if ’e could tell us what ’e thought, 

‘E’d say they bate the best gold could ’ave bought ! 
LILLIAN GaRD 


FAR beyond the bounds of the Hakluyt Society the 

tercentenary of its founder will be reckoned as an 
important landmark in imperial history. Hakluyt, or 
Hacklewit, as his name was pronounced and spelt by his 
contemporaries, was a contemporary of Shakespeare and the 
tercentenaries of the two men come practically at the same 
time. Their activities were, however, poles asunder. Shakes- 
peare’s journeyings were of the imagination and carried 
him to “ faery lands forlorn”’ ; but Hakluyt was built on more 
practical lines. It was an item of his creed that navigation 
forms “the very walls of this our Island.” He travelled 
himself, and at great pains he collected and printed the 
records of other men’s travels. The fruit of his labours 
appeared in 1589, the year after the defeat of the Armada. 
It was the first edition in one folio volume of ‘‘ The Principal 
Navigations,”’ and ten years elapsed before the second and 
final edition in three folio volumes was published. He may 
be said thus to have laid the foundation of a library which is 
unique of its kind and has been vastly extended since his 
death. His literary efforts were never directed towards 
increasing his personal profit, but he rejoiced unselfishly to 
know that the profits of the East India Company were 
increased by {£20,000 through the study of his book. He 
was a great Englishman, great in what was most charac- 
teristic of this country, and it is meet that after three 
hundred years he should be duly remembered. 
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PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 


ABDUL WAGAL MALJUTOFF, PERM. 





DIMITRY GERUSCHIN, KALUGA. MULEY BEN ASSEM, FEZ. 


Tartar. Russian. Moroccan. 


CURIOUS little book has fallen into our hands, 

of which we believe only one copy has found its 

way to these shores. It is called ‘‘ Our Enemies ”’ 

and consists of ninety-six heads of men who are 

now prisoners in Germany. The reader will divine 
without being told that it is a chapter in that publicity 
which Germany has carried out more efficiently than any 
of the other belligerents. The photographs have been well 
chosen and well taken. The pose of the subjects and the 
efficiency of the photographer are apparent at a glance. 
The object in view is apparently to show the German people 
the vast variety of prisoners held in their country. Of the 
less creditable aspects of the subject they say nothing. The 
commandant of the dager where the photographs were taken 
discourses volubly and fluently about characteristics of the 
various nationalities. For example, he tells us that the 
Frenchmen organised a number of clubs at the very begin- 
ning. They have a choral society of 180 members, an 
orchestra, a theatrical troup, a football club, a gymnastic 
club, a boxing club, an athletic club, and so on. He says 
that a notable characteristic is the way in which they pass 
from gaiety to depression. They are moody. We must 
remember that these photographs were taken early in the 
war when France was subject to great vicissitudes of fortune, 


EDGAR HAMER, LANCASTER. 


and although the German author makes no allusion to any- 
thing of the kind, it is more than possible that rumours, 
and especially rumours of disaster, found their way in one 
form or another into the camp. 

He gives a very different picture of the English prisoners. 
They were at once the most resolute and most disciplined 
of the captives. At the same time they held themselves 
apart from other nationalities, and he refers to their pride, 
which is unconquerable. Of all the prisoners they receive 
most attention from home in the way of comforts and 
letters, and he says that they tried to send out communi- 
cations in invisible ink saying that their food was insufficient 
and their treatment not what it should be. One could never 
guess from all this very smooth writing the real facts about 
prisoners in Germany. There is, first, the iron and brutal 
discipline. It does not seem so much to come from hostility 
to any particular class of prisoner as to be a result of the 
violent German character. An officer's hand is raised very 
readily to strike even his own men; it would be hopeless 
to expect that he would be more considerate of those who 
are absolutely in his power. In spite of the commandant’s 
denial, we know that prisoners have been extremely ill fed, 
and much worse so during the last twelve months than they 
were in the first year of the war. Whether this is owing 
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Oiher Englishmen photographed are David Balmer, Warrington, and 
C. Bray, Brighton. 
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to increased stringency or to deficiency of food in the 
Fatherland, it is difficult to say. Perhaps both causes may 
be accountable. 

Worst of all, there is the treatment of disease. Numerous 
cases have occurred since the beginning of the war, and a 
very bad one is occupying attention at the moment of 
writing. We refer, of course, to that at Gardelegen. It 
was a camp intended for 14,000 prisoners, but the 
accommodation 
was most inade- 
quate and an 
outbreak of 
typhus occurred. 
When this hap- 
pened the camp 
contained I1,000 
prisoners (4,000 
Russians, 6,000 
French, 700 
Belgians and 
about 230 
British), and the 
authorities had 
caused the men 
of different 
nationalities to 
be mixed up in 
the same rooms. 
Major Davy’s 
report is that: 
“ The overcrowd- 
ing was such as I 
have never before 
seen or imagined 
anywhere. The 
hut contained in A. J. MITCHIE, HAMILTON. 
the breadth four Another Scotchman photographed is — MacWhinney, 
rows of straw or Edinburgh. 
shaving palliasses 
so arranged that laterally they were touching and terminally 
only left the narrowest passage-way between. Here men 
of all nationalities were crowded together. In these 
huts, devoid of tables and stools, the men lived, slept, 
and fed. They sat on their bags of shavings to eat their 
meals ; they walked over each other in passing in and out ; 
they lay there sick, and later on, in many cases, died there 
cheek by jowl with their fellow-prisoners. The atmosphere 
by day, and still more by night, was indescribably feetid, 
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and this was their sole alternative to going outside in their 
meagre garments for fresh air.” In regard to the food, 
Major Davy says that ‘‘ Every man who subsisted on what 
was issued to him was gradually getting emaciated and 
anemic, and was constantly a prey to the pangs of hunger.”’ 
A crowd of Russians could often be seen on their hands and 
knees in the pit in which potato peelings were thrown, 
struggling to find a stray potato or a peeling. The outbreak 
seems to have 
been due mainly 
to the deplor- 
able sanitary 
conditions. 
Captain Brown 
thus describes 
his visit to 
No. 7 Company : 
“There were 
about 150 of the 
most miserable 
human objects 
I ever beheld: 
British, French, 
and Belgians 
occupied this 
room, the 
number. of 
British here 
being about 
twenty-six. The 
men were 
emaciated, ill 
clad, and dirty 
beyond descrip- 
tion.” With 
— O'BRIEN, LIMERICK. these facts in our 
Another Irishman photographed is John Fulford, head, it is easy 
Cork. to know how the 
epidemic broke 
out. At this critical moment the Germans took flight. A 
commission of German doctors arrived containing a Professor 
from Magdeburg, but after a very short visit they left, and 
their going was a signal for the departure of the German 
guards. In two hours there was not a German. inside the 
camp. Even Herr Boas, who had promised to go over some 
cases with Major Davy, was absent and was never seen 
again. Every German orderly had fled, and the sick were 
left quite unattended. 





WILD BIRDS AND WASTED PAPER 


the special difficulties arising from the scarcity of labour, the excess of 

work, and the high price of paper, the Government in the Home Depart- 
ment continues lavishly to issue its absolutely futile ‘‘ Orders” regarding 
the protection of wild birds. In Order No. 581 of 1916, dated August 26th, 
1916, a publication of four fully printed octavo pages for East Sussex alone, 
the sparrow enjoys the dignity of a paragraph all to itself, as follows : 


I: spite of the general economy urged upon us by the Government and 


“Tue House SPARROW DEPRIVED OF PROTECTION. 


“V. The whole of the Administrative County of East Sussex is hereby 
exempted from the operation of the Wild Birds Protection Act, 1880, so far 
as the House Sparrow is concerned.” 

There may be some subtle reason of State why, at the moment when 
one-third of the world is straining every nerve to break down the organised 
savagery of Central Europe, our Home Department should suddenly be 
seized with a determination to take away from the sparrow such imaginary 
measure of “ protection ’’ as the law formally accorded to it thirty-six years 
ago; but the average citizen must regard it as one of those things which 
might wait until after the war, especially as it makes no manner of difference 
to the sparrow or anyone else. We have authority for quoting the market 
value of the sparrow in Biblical times at half a farthing; but he would be 
a sanguine trader who should hope to get as much as that for a sparrow 
nowadays. Therefore it is not easy to see how commerce or agriculture 
or any other national activity will get back the cost of printing, paper, 
and official and clerical labour thus devoted to the house sparrow. 

There are other paragraphs in the Order, of course, and one of these 
contains a fairly long list of more or less rare and interesting birds put together 
in what is evidently meant for alphabetical order, although the C’s are put 
before the B’s. These are the birds which are supposed to be “ protected ”’ 
by law during the whole ot the year, and the periodical republication of such 
lists for Sussex seems a piece of delicate irony, seeing that Sussex has been, 
and still 1s, notorious in England as the county in which the unscrupulous 
collector of rare birds is always rampant. The recent records of rarities 
“secured” with the shot-gun in Sussex and published in the ornithological 
papers make our bird-killing Huns in other parts of the country almost 
incredulously envious ; but we look in vain through the Home Office list 
for the names of these birds. The fact is that the system which is followed 
ol trying to protect rare birds by drawing up lists of them for separate districts 
must be ineffective, because not even the Home Office commands prescience 


of unusual bird movements. It is therefore impossible to say from day to 
day, much less from year to year, what rare birds are likely to need protection 
in East Sussex. Protection will never be a reality in any part of the British 
Isles until the system is reversed. A brief Act should prohibit the killing 
of birds and the taking of birds’ eggs, but should give to the Home Secretary 
authority to exempt locally any birds known to be injurious. These would 
be few and well known, and the Act, being simple and intelligible, would 
work smoothly and effectively. 

Perhaps the climax of wasteful absurdity under the present cumbrous 
system is reached in the Order under notice by yet another paragraph, which 
concludes as follows: 

““The area referred to is bounded on the north by a line beginning 
on the sea coast at the boundary between the county borough of Hastings 
and the borough of Bexhill, proceeding along such boundary to its junction 
with the main road from Hastings to Bexhill, thence along the northern side 
of such main road, through Bexhill, Ninfield, Horsebridge, and Laughton, 
to the boundary of the borough of Lewes, thence along the northern boundary 
of that borough to its junction with the main road leading from Lewes to 
Offham, thence along the northern side of such main road through Ditchel!ing 
and Hurstpierpoint to the county boundary between Albourne and Wood- 
mancote and is outlined in blue on a map deposited with the Clerk of the 
County Council, sealed with the Home Office seal, and dated the 26th August, 
1916.” 

One would imagine from all this elaborate definition of boundaries and 
observance of formalities that something of great importance concerned 
the area thus precisely demarcated. Yet it is only the area in East 
Sussex where ‘‘ the Linnet (Brown and Green) ”’ shall come under the Act 
of 1880 ‘‘ in the same manner as if those species were included in the schedule 
to the Act.’”” The very names given to the “‘ Linnet (Brown and Green) ’”’ 
illustrate the fatuous way in which these Acts are worked, for, apart from 
the fact that the phraseology suggests a brown and green linnet, the so-called 
‘** Brown Linnet ” is just as often called the ‘‘ Grey Linnet,” and much more 
often than either simply ‘‘ Linnet”’; while the so-called ‘“‘ Green Linnet ” 
is now very rarely known by that old-fashioned name, but is familiar to 
everyone as the greenfinch. The Orders nearly always blunder in this way 
over the names of birds, and the best apology—that, after all, it does not 
really matter, because the Acts are practically useless—is a poor one for the 
Home Office at the present moment to offer for its waste of paper, print 
and labour over such ill-timed inanities. E. Kay Rosinson, 
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AN AFTERNOON 


NOWN as the Greater Spotted, for the sake of 
brevity, this woodpecker is perhaps not so well 
known as is its fellow species, the Green. This 
may be due to two facts. In the first place, the 
Green, by virtue of its gorgeous coloration, is regarded 
by many as the more attractive bird of the two; secondly, 
the Greater Spotted does not betray its presence far and wide 
like the Green, whose joyous ringing laughter is quite a feature 
of the woods in early spring. One may frequent certain 
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localities where the Greater Spotted occurs in moderate 
abundance, and yet neither see nor hear the bird for weeks 
together. In the same places one or two pairs of Green 
may lead one to the conclusion that the woods are alive 
with that particular species. There is much to be learned 
of their habits in many respects, especially in regard to the 
peculiar drumming sound which is said to be made by both 
the Greater and Lesser Spotted, by hammering with their 
beaks on hollow boughs. These sounds, when heard for 
the first time in the forest depths, strike one as very remark- 
able, and may be heard at considerable distances. There 
does not appear to be any conclusive evidence that the Green 
drums either occasionally or habitually, though the writer 
is inclined to the opinion that all three British peckers drum 
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WOODPECKER LAND. 








WITH GREATER SPOTTED 
WOODPECKERS. 


By Oswaup J. WILKINSON. 


in their search for food, and when testing trees for probable 
nesting sites. 

Several seasons of observation have made the writer 
more or less familiar with many of the habits of our wood- 
peckers. Yet as time goes on one comes to the conclusion 
that, in comparison with other members of our avifauna, 
their habits are somewhat mysterious. It may be this 
lack of knowledge on our part that renders the study of them 
so fascinating and alluring, for there is something about a 
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pecker that attracts us. Exactly what that something 
is is difficult to explain. It may be due to the fact that 
these birds are so attractive and so different in manv respects 
—such as coloration and general habits —from other 
British birds that, in conjunction with their comparative 
scarcity, they are the recipients of special attention on our 
part. 

Certain it is that they command our sympathy and 
respect, and are deserving of every protection that can be 
bestowed upon them by a considerate and thoughtful public. 
Their great enemy appears to be the starling, so much so 
that, in districts where they were at one time abundant, 
it is only occasionally that one comes across evidence of 
broods having been reared. In such localities starlings 
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are numerous, and evict the peckers as soon as the nesting 
hole has been completed. In consequence I have had 
numerous disappointments when endeavouring to locate 
a nest suitable for observation and photography. However, 
one day when engaged upon a series of observations on the 
habits of the nightjar an invitation was received to visit 
a pecker’s nest that had been located in the hill country 
of West Cheshire, and I was’ given to understand ihat 
as the nest contained young full ready for flight no 
time should be lost in making every use of the opportunity. 
Operations on the nightjar were therefore suspended for 
a few hours during the afternoon preceding the evening 
appointed for the commencement of an all night vigil and, 
following instructions received from my co-worker, I arrived 
in the locality as soon as circumstances would permit. ‘‘ You 
will find it in a silver birch on the edge of the wood,” he 
said as he hurried away. A vague description for the nesting 
site of a Greater Spotted, vet ample withal, as things 
turned out. 

No sooner had I entered the wood than hunger 
cries were heard, cries similar to those uttered by a blackbird 


casey 








My friend now retired, leaving me in possession to await 
events. For some time my attention was fully occupied 
by the antics of the young peckers, who caused me much 
amusement. They were a circus in themselves, so much so 


A TUG-OF-WAR. 
to nails driven into the trunk immediately behind the observer. 
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THE FEMALE WOODPECKER. 


Smalley and less timid than hey mate. 


in anger or when suspecting the lurking presence of some 
hidden peril, such as a stoat, or weasel. Glancing through 
the trees ahead—which in this part of the wood were mainly 
silver birch—my attention was attracted by a scarlet patch 
on the bole of a silver birch some 4oyds. away. This 
scarlet patch appeared to nod, and then suddenly dis- 
appeared from view. On my approaching to within 
2oyds. of the tree and remaining still, the patch reappeared, 
and now it could be seen that it had a beak attached, also 
a head, the grey of which blended remarkably well with 
the colour of the birch. This was the home of the Greater 
Spotted;woodpecker, that‘‘dim’ned elusive” objectjof my search 
for several seasons past. Here at last was the real live thing. 
A boxful of red-capped peckers about to leave their “ little 
grey home in the West.” Evidently there was no time 
to be lost if pictures were to be obtained, for the youngsters 
were very lively, calling and looking eagerly for the parent 
birds. 

My friend having kindly and considerately come from 
the hide, an ascent was made by means of iron staples he 
had driven into the tree. Having arrived aloft, the camera O. J. Wilkinson Copyright. 
and equipment were hoisted by means of a cord and attached A VORACIOUS YOUNGSTER. 
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YOUNG REDCAP ON THE LOOK-OUT. 


that I did not feel in any hurry to assemble the photographic 
paraphernalia. Within a moment or two of entering the 
hide and when all was quiet again the point of a_ beak 
appeared, then an eye peered cautiously round the edge of 
the hole. Having apparently satisfied itself that all was 
well, and announcing the fact to its fellows by a temporary 
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THE MALE LEANING OVER TO FEED. 
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withdrawal, the youngster became bolder and extended 
its head further from the hole, looking first to the right 
and then to the left before announcing to all and sundry 
that there was a famine in the land. It was evident there 
were others in that dark and musty hole, and all equally 
hungry and impatient, for the one in occupation of the front 
door-step suddenly made a backward dive and disappeared 
from view. 

Its rapid withdrawal was such as one would expect 
if the point of some sharp instrument had been applied 
unexpectedly to the rear of some particularly sensitive part 
of pecker anatomy. Perchance it had been pulled by the 
tail so as to cause it to lose its balance ; but be that as it 
may, a head again appeared, which may have been the 
same head, for who can tell one young pecker from another ? 
Like most babies, they are very much alike, and only mothers 
may be able to discriminate. For the life of me I could not 
tell how many were in occupation. There must have been 
two at least, for the one in the opening appeared to have 
some difficulty from time to time in preserving its equilibrium 
owing to some persuasive brotherly or sisterly influences 
which were at work behind the scenes. At length, after I 
had witnessed this amusing behaviour for some twenty 





THE YOUNGSTER DISAPPEARS DURING THE MEAL, 


minutes or so, one of the youngsters anticipated the arrival 
of the parent bird. He (I will take the liberty of assuming 
it to be a male on account of its alacrity in responding to 
the dinner bell) struggled violently at the hole and shook 
his head up and down as he yelled a wordy welcome to some- 
thing I could not see. In a moment a heavy dull body 
floated across the out of focus trees in the background on 
my left, and a loud tchack-tchack signalised the presence of 
one of the parents. For a few minutes it remained out of 
sight, during which time the youngster in the nest-hole grew 
very excited, and then it flew across, alighting on a slender 
branch below the nest. It was the male, and a fine creature 
he was when seen at close quarters. His appearance was 
very striking as he perched there in the full ravs of the after- 
noon sun, and the combination of black and white, red and 
greyish bluff, blended very well together. His beak was 
full of ‘‘ feed,”’ but what it was I could not tell. The impres- 
sion I received was that it was mainly grubs, with a few 
winged insects here and there in the mass. After viewing 
the hide intently for a short time, during which I hardly 
dared to move lest he should take to his “‘ heels,’’ he suddenly 
rose and alighted on the bole of the birch close to the nest. 
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This movement was so quickly executed that I hardly 
realised he had changed his position. He appeared to hit 
the tree and to stick there, but how he managed to obtain 
a foothold on the smooth bark of a silver birch is almost 
beyond me. 

The accompanying illustrations will convey some idea 
of the bird’s attitude or position assumed at such times, 
and it will be seen that the claws appear to be so sharp 
that it is able to obtain a hold on the smooth bark. It 
will also be noticed that it appears to obtain some assist- 
ance from pressure between its tail feathers and the tree 
trunk. He fed the youngster by leaning well over and allow- 
ing the food to be taken from his beak. When the meal 
was over he made a rapid departure, and for a few moments 
peaced reigned in and about the nest. This was short- 
lived, for the young peckers, or those that had not been fed, 
commenced to call and to bob in and out of the hole as before. 
Within a quarter of an hour a loud “ tchack, tchack ”’ was heard 
close at hand, and the female pecker alighted on the small 
bough, from which she sprang up to the nest. She appeared 
to be smaller than the male, and her coloration more subdued. 
She also appeared to be less timid than her mate. The food 
having been delivered, she flew across the front of the hide, 
passing within a couple of feet of the camera, and so close 
that her image completely filled the focussing screen. The 
rate of feeding was much faster than I had expected, for 
the birds (who shared the duties of feeding equally) arrived 
every fifteen minutes or so, and occasionally more frequently 
than that. 

They almost invariably fed from the observer’s right, 
where the bark was smooth, and on two occasions only 
did they feed from the left, where there was a better foothold 
on account of a rough excrescence there. The result of this 
was that the sun was at the back of the bird, whose breast 
was therefore in shadow, a most exasperating state of affairs 
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from a photographic standpoint. Towards six o'clock 
the sun threw the shadow of a large tree across the 
nest hole, and having used up practically all my plates, 
I decided to come down. My friend thereupon took my 
place and continued his observations as soon as_ the 
sun had crept a little further down. I then retired to a 
respectful distance from which I could command a view of 
the nest. 

The parent birds continued to arrive and depart as 
before, thus indicating that feeding took place practically 
until sunset. Prior to taking leave of the Greater Spotted 
I took a short walk round the outskirts of the forest in the 
still cool calm of the summer evening, for I knew my friend 
would not suspend his observations befor eight o'clock. 
In such places as these it is indeed good to be alive. Not 
a breath of wind disturbed the delicate and feathery foliage 
of the birch and larch, from which came the soft cooing 
of ring and turtle doves. Jays squawked harshly as they 
made way on my approach, and magpies chattered to each 
other among the oak. The voices of smaller birds were 
almost hushed, but a few willow warblers, wrens and robins 
could be heard in the abundant scrub. The sun was now 
approaching the horizon, and having some distance to traverse 
before actual sunset in order to commence observations 
on the nocturnal habits of the nightjar, I retraced my steps. 
The peckers were still feeding when I arrived, and it was 
obvious that not many hours would elapse before they forsook 
their little wooden hut for the outer world. As a matter 
of fact, within forty-eight hours they had taken to the 
branches of adjoining trees, where, presumably, feeding 
operations were continued by their parents. Let us hope 
they arrived at maturity, that the numbers of our all-too- 
few picturesque species were increased thereby, and that 
their stirring drumming may resound through the woods 
and echo far and wide. 





HINTS ON GOAT-KEEPING 


By C. J. DAvIEs. 


HE high price of milk has given a great impetus 

to goat-keeping, and a number of people with no 

previous knowledge of the subject are contemplating 

the production of their own supply. As there are 

many pitfalls into which the ignorant may fall, 
a few hints on the subject may be appreciated. Anyone 
with a stable is admirably equipped for goat-keeping, for a 
loose box, or a stall closed in at the end to turn it into a loose 
box, forms a suitable pen for a goat. The chief furniture 
needed is a wooden platform upon which the animal can 
lie, and it will prefer this to the deepest and choicest 
bedding. 

Goats thrive well if stall-fed throughout the year in a 
box of this de- 
scription, with 
periodical outings 
for exercise; 
but those people 
with land will 
naturally wish 
to make use of 
it. Goats un- 
doubtedly do 
bestrunning loose 
in a well fenced 
paddock with a 
shelter to which 
they can retire 
in wet weather. 
Failing this, they 
will have to be 
tethered, and as 
they hate wet 
and tear at their 
tethers and bleat =. J. Davies. 
pitifully §when- 
ever a shower. comes on, it will save the labour of 
having to fetch them in on these occasions if they are 
provided with movable houses or shelters which can be 
placed within their reach at the end of the tethering 
chain. Otherwise it is important to tether them near a 





hedge, tree, or something which will afford some shelter 
in showery weather. 

Goats are naturally browsers, not grazers, and they 
thrive better on the leaves, tips and twigs of trees and shrubs, 
gorse, etc., than upon good quality grass. Rich, heavy- 
land grass suits them badly, and they require grass of poor 
quality grown on dry, sandy or chalky uplands if they are 
to do well on it. One of the great advantages of the goat 
is that it will not only thrive, but actually yield a profitable 
return on land which is almost too poor to support any other 
domestic animal. Goats running loose with a shelter to go 
into can live out practically all the year round; but tethering 
must be restricted to fine weather and the more genial periods 
of the year. On 
wet, heavy land 
the planting of 
clumps of gorse 
is worth con- 
sideration if it 
can be made to 
grow, because it 
will provide 
better food and 
shelter in the 
course of two or 
three years from 
planting than 
almost any other 
plant. 

The first thing 
the prospective 
goat-keeper 
desires to know is 
the probable yield 


COMMON KIDS. Copyright. Of milk he may 


expect. Goats 
vary individually in their yield as markedly as do cows. 
Some milk heavily for a short time and dry up quickly ; 
others give less at first, but are more continuous in their 
yield. Even the quality varies with the individual, so that 
every animal has to be judged chiefly on its own merits. 
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In the case of dry or young animals, a typical milking shape, 
combined with an ancestry which shows “ star”’ or prize 
milkers on both sides of the pedigree in the two first removes, 
will probably betoken an animal of future value. 

It has been stated that ordinary goats of a common sort 
may be reckoned to give on an average rather over 200 quarts 
of milk in a year, or, as stated in an early edition of ‘‘ The 
Book of the Goat,’’ during the first three months she is in 
profit an average of 3 pints daily ; during the second three 
months, 14 pints daily ; and during the third three months, 
three-quarters of a pint daily. In a small herd of nine goats 
of which a careful record was kept for one year the yield 
was found to work out to an average of nearly 2} pints per 
goat daily. As the English and French computations agree 
very closely on the point of milk yield, it seems safe to assume 
that the amount of milk which can be relied upon from the 
average goat is something between 200 quarts and 300 aaa 
in a period of about nine months. 

Specially selected specimens bred from heavy milking 
strains will, of course, yield far more than this, and although 
the gallon goat is a vara avis, the animal which gives 2 quarts 
in a day is not uncommon, and is the minimum standard 
to aim for. A goat which gives this amount at first and 
continues milking until well within a month of the birth 
of its kids is a more valuable animal than one which 
yields 3 quarts at the first flush and remains in milk but 
six months. 

Judging by the number of advertisements which always 
appear in the late summer for goats due to kid in early autumn, 
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it is evidently realised by very tew people that the goats 
of our country are far less accommodating than cows in 
the matter of winter milk production. It is exceptional 
to get a goat to produce kids in the autumn, and an animal 
offered as due to kid between August and January should 
be regarded with the utmost suspicion, and should not be 
bought without a definite guarantee in writing. It is natural 
for all goats to begin to dry up in July preparatory to mating 
for a spring birth of kids, and the average animal is still 
too primitive to be capable of breaking the habit. As a 
matter of fact, the most profitable goat likely to be procur- 
able is one that kids early in the year, for whether it comes 
in January or May, it will unfailingly fall off in its yield 
in the month of July. The buver should, therefore, seek 
for a newly kidded goat soon after Christmas, and he will 
then obtain a maximum yield which will at the same time 
be produced at a minimum cost when the spring growth 
commences. 

The quality of goat’s milk varies as it does in cows. 
A minimum of 4 per cent. of butter fat is the least that is 
expected, and if a goat regularly falls below this, she is not 
worth keeping. Many animals of carefully selected strains 
give milk which on analysis shows 5 per cent., 6 per cent. 
or 7 per cent. of butter fat. 

Some years ago the carefully kept accounts of the cost 
of the food of nine goats, which were mainly stall-fed, but 
obtained a certain amount of garden produce and grass 
(uncharged for) in the summer, worked out to an average 
of between 11d. and 1s. per head per week. The standard 
book on the subject tells us that goats will cost about 3d. 
each per day in winter and 6d. per head per week in summer 
on pasture. The winter ration is given as 2lb. of hay, glb. 
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of roots, 40z. of oats and 20z. of bran. The French advise 
a somewhat similar ration, with the exception that they 
allow only about 24lb. of mangolds as sufficient for the 
average goat and drop out the bran. As food prices are 
now so high, the question of dietary is an important one 
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A goat whose milk con'ained over 6 per cent. 


TATTLE. 
of butter fat. 


Many goats are undoubtedly inadequately fed. Not that 
there is any desire or intention on the part of their owners 
to stint them, but through ignorance of their requirements 
they receive wrong and often unnecessarily expensive classes 
of food. The object should be to so feed that the goat will 
yield the utmost milk of which it is hereditarily capable, 
and at the same time maintain itself in good condition. 
Beyond this it is impossible to go, and surplus food given 
in excess of the animal’s needs for maintenance and produc- 
tion is simply money thrown away. On the other hand, 
many goats are so underfed that they are giving less milk 
than is possible, and proof conclusive that this is the case 
is evidenced when the milk yield suddenly increases on the 
change to a better dietary. 

There are many better and cheaper concentrated foods 
than oats for milk production, and a good compound cake, 
or equal parts of bran and linseed cake, or bran and maize 
gluten feed, or an allowance of a mixture made up in the 
proportion of, say, 2lb. of bean meal, 3lb. of dried grains, 
3lb. of maize meal, would probably meet the case, the object 
being to provide a concentrated food containing from 15 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. of albuminoids. Gf such a food a dry 
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AT ONE TIME ONE OF THE 
MILKERS IN ENGLAND. 


of milk just after the pholograph was 
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WIGMORE TOPSY, 
HEAVIEST 
She gave over 7 lbs. taken. 
and barren goat on hay and roots might receive a quarter of 
a pound daily, aa in-kid goat half a pound daily. Goats in 
milk should receive, in addition to the above maintenance 
ration, about three-quarters of a pound per head daily for 
every quart of milk yielded. As the foods suggested and 
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many others equally suitable can be bought now in small 
quantities at prices which work out to under 14d. per pound, 
the cost will not prove excessive. Feeding has very little, 
if any, influence on the quality of the milk. 

The majority of the better class goats procurable in 
this countiy come under the category of cross-bred, being 
the descendants of common English goats crossed with 
Swiss or Nubian strains. Hornless goats are usually more 
valued than horned specimens, and it is therefore unwise 
to refuse a comparatively cheap horned goat offhand because 
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it is thus ornamented without first ascertaining without 
doubt that it is inferior in milk-producing capacity. 

There are a good many weedy, narrow goats about 
which show everv indication of bad rearing. It is desirable 
to choose a goat with a long back, well sprung ribs, well 
developed and not unduly sloping quarters, and strong, 
short legs, for these qualities, in addition to a good depth 
of body, help to betoken a sound constitution which has 
probably not been undermined by hardships endured in 
early life. 





SOCIAL LIFE AND EFFORT DURING THE 
WARS WITH NAPOLEON.—I 


By KaTHARINE F. Dovucury. 


“ec 


HE complicated calamities of war are great,’’ lamented 
a country parson on ‘“‘ Fast Day,” 1796, ‘‘ under the 
calamities of war we must prepare what is necessary 
for war.’’ Not only, he went on to explain to his 
congregation, had the King’s life been attempted 
by “‘ mistaken wretches’ on his way to open Parliament, but 
he asserted that these same wretches were “instruments in 
the hands of promoters of faction, who advocated the natural 
rights and equality of man and the supremacy of the people, 
which could not fail to end, as it began, in confusion, misrule 
and every evil work.’ And the preacher did not exaggerate ; 
the Jacobin Club of London had but lately declared that “‘ they 
could do nothing without blood,’ and that they “‘ hoped to 
see the heads of both Pitt and the King on Temple Bar.” 
At that time, too, the general scarcity made the subtle appeals 
of the revolutionists more likely to be listened to. The Navy 
was known to be disaffected, owing to the number of Irish 
rebels who had been caught red-handed and sent off by scores 
to man the fleet. Plots, even, had been discovered to carry 
our ships into Irish harbours, to kill the officers, and then hoist 
the green flag. Our Army was but small and, to quote the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, ‘‘ we had no General but an old 
woman in a red riband.” 

And, while Britain laboured with these ‘‘ complicated 
calamities,’’ enemy armies, victorious under General Bonaparte, 
had occupied Northern Italy, completely driven back the Austrian 
forces and, were then, from the coasts of Holland and Flanders, 
casting longing looks on the British Isles. The national danger 
could hardly have been greater, and yet, the “‘ solemn humilia- 
tion of Fast Day ”’ over, on which no “ exchange or commerce ”’ 
was allowed “in our places of trade,’ the nation’s silence and 
gravity was succeeded by the usual everyday work and merry- 
making. 

Unuxke the present time, Court festivities and all fashion- 
able amusements were carried on with, if possible, increased 
vigour. London was crowded, not only with our own haut ton, 
but also with the noblesse of France who had fled from the 
‘“ Terror.’’ A relic of those days is among my family papers 
in the shape of a quaint pictorial advertisement of a shop in 
Ludgate Street kept by one Thomas Willdey, who was careful 
to advertise his wares in both French and English. 

The countryside was also full of refugees, especially the 
forbidden East Coast, for the Aliens Restriction Act passed 
in 1793 was, in the early stages of that war, as little regarded 
as was our present Act in 1914-15. This is proved by the accounts, 
entered in private notebooks, of large sums subscribed in Suffolk 
and Norfolk for the support of local refugees. Among those 
who had fled from the Revolution were Prince Louis Philippe 
and his sister Princess Adelaide d’Orleans, who in 1791, under 
the charge of Mme. de Genlis, had found an asylum at Bury 
St. Edmunds. It seems possible that the presence of noble 
refugees lent an added zest to social meetings. At any rate, 
entertainments of all kinds did not diminish through the stress 
and strain of war. On the other hand, our forefathers werc 
not behind in their public duties. For instance, take extracts 
from a diary of 1793: 

“February 25th. Three battalions of Footguards destined 
for foreign service, marched from the parade in St. James’s 
Park to Greenwich, where they embarked in transports which 
conveyed them to Holland. April 24th. Eight troops of 
Cavalry embarked at Blackwall for the Continent.”’ And later : 


‘ 


“A subscription was opened for supplying the British troops 
on the Continent with shoes, stockings and flannel waistcoats.” 
How like our own times this. Cannot we picture our foremothers 
busy, as Britain’s daughters are to-day, carefully stitching 
“flannel waistcoats’’ and knitting the long, thick stockings 
which the soldiers’ knee-breeches then made necessary. 

The diaries of the time speak of constant meetings all over 
the country for the purpose of raising volunteer corps, and an 
address to the Volunteers of a Suffolk Hundred makes it 
clear that in the first years of that war the organisation of county 
regiments depended chiefly on the efforts of local gentlemen. 
Entries in the diaries also show that large sums were collected 
for the “‘ internal defence of the County ”’ and the printed speech 
in my possession made at the presentation of colours to one 
corps of “‘ Yeomanry Cavalry’’ demonstrates the necessity 
for such preparations : 

A spirit of discontent (said the speaker) has been studiously instilled 
into the mass or bulk of the common people. Because it has pleased the 
Almighty to make the heavens brass and the earth iron, that a comparative 
scarcity might ensue, they have shown a strong inclination to satisfy their 
wants by purloining from the stores of their betters. We can scarce look 
into the chronicles of the times, but we read instances of their outrages and 
violence. It is indeed a comfortable consideration (he concluded) that there 
are of our fellow subjects,—with a zeal which can never be sufficiently com- 
mended,—who have voluntarily united and leagued themselves together 
to check such unwarrantable proceedings. 

The records of that war witness to the immense amount 
of work done by the county magistrates. Besides their accus- 
tomed duties, their presence was indispensable at recruiting 
meetings ; and we find their names in official capacities, for 
administrating funds subscribed for the expenses of raising, 
drilling and clothing volunteers. In 1798, when invasion 
appeared imminent, the most detailed and complicated direc- 
tions were sent by the Lord-Lieutenant for his magistrates 
to execute. If the enemy effected a landing, the removal of 
stock, alarm signals, all transport arrangements and the care 
of the civil population were to be managed by them. During 
that scare the Aliens Bill was re-enacted, and it was the long- 
suffering magistrates who were held responsible for the removal 
of aliens from the threatened coast. When Ireland rebelled, 
magistrates were instructed by the Treasury to see that the 
families of Militia men volunteering to serve in Ireland received 
an extra allowance. The billeting of the newly raised tioops. 
was arranged according to their directions; it was they who 
assessed Pitt’s new tax on income. Magistrates in session 
elaborated the means to be taken for ‘“‘ diminishing the con- 
sumption of bread-corn’’; and, when famine prices forced 
most of the agricultural labourers on the rates, it was the local 
magistrates who had to settle the amount of outdoor relief, 
in the guise of “ scale-pay,”’ which parish overseers were ordered 
to add to labourers’ earnings. There was, in fact, no single bit 
of county business which had not to pass through their hands. 

One of the magistrates, a country squire of a century ago, 
whose private papers are in my hands, was, besides, an active 
clergyman. In his clerical capacity he received, acted upon 


and treasured the Royal Proclamations for the annual days of 


humiliation and those for special times of distress, and for 
thanksgiving in times of victory. Two such Proclamations for 
the vear 1798 have fortunately come down to me. The first, 


issued on January 24th, when invasion was hourly expected, is for 


a solemn fast-day to be held throughout the kingdom ; the othcr, 
ordering a day of general thanksgiving, is dated October 24th- 
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Our ‘“‘ Squarson’s ’’ MSS. sermons for both occasions lie before 
me as I write. In the first he warns his congregation against 
the prevailing spirit of pessimism : 

For though heavy indeed are our public expenses and burdens, yet 
(he asserted) our resources tho’ greatly diminished are not exhausted. I 
acknowledge that our situation is alarming, but at the same time I contend 
that we ought not to despair; and I cannot avoid considering as enemies 
to their own country those gloomy and desponding minds, who are ever 
aggravating our distresses and representing our ruin as inevitable and 
immediate. If indeed their opinion should ever make a general impression 
upon the minds of men, then perhaps from that moment there will be some 
reason for despair; but I trust that the spirit of Englishmen will never 
shrink from those burdens which are essential for the maintenance of a 
just war. 

A few months before this sermon was preached, a financial 
panic had caused the Bank of England to suspend all payment 
in cash, and the preacher did not forget to remind his hearers 
of the merciful passing away “ of the late critical state of this 
country, with respect to its Public credit the Bank.” 

The General Thanksgiving, held a few months later for the 
naval victories of Camperdown and the Nile, gave the Squarson 
another opportunity to allude to the position of public affairs. 
This time he speaks of “ the internal distractions and divisions 
of our sister Isle by open rebellion and revolt, and the powerful 
succours (7.e., the futile French Landing at Killala Bay) 
destined for that unhappy land.” He goes on to give “ praise 
and honour to those brave men who zealous to wipe off that 
tarnish to British seamen, the late spirit of mutiny among 
them, have accomplished so many and such signal services to 
their King and Country.’”’ ‘In no part of our history (quoth 
he), or of that of any other nation, could we find such a disparity 
of force so completely victorious.’’ In London also, Thanks- 
giving Day, held on Thursday, November 29th of the same 
year, was most solemnly observed ; “‘ their Majesties proceeding 
in State to St. Paul’s, attended by both Houses of Parliament.” 

Beyond doubt there was immense cause for thankfulness. 
Nelson’s victory, following that of Duncan’s capture of the 
Dutch fleet, had for the time completely dissipated the dread 
prospect of invasion which had hung like a dark cloud over 
Britain since the beginning of 1798. The diaries tell of the 
vigorous efforts made during that year to provide for the national 
emergency. In February ‘“‘ the Lord Mayor had appeared on a 
hustings in the Royal Exchange, attended by a numerous body 
of merchants and bankers, to promote subscriptions for the 
service of the country.’’ Soon after “‘ the Lady Mayoress had 
publicly announced that she would attend at the Mansion House 
to receive the visits of such ladies as might be desirous to con- 
tribute to the same laudable end.” In aid of the Exchequer 
appeals were also circulatéd by the Lord Mayor throughout 
the Kingdom, the large amount of one million and a half being 
soon collected. Of this sum the King gave £20,000 ; the Bank of 
England £200,000, and the Common Council subscribed £10,000. 

Though the names of Queen Charlotte and her daughters 
seem never to have appeared in public appeals or in the list of 
subscriptions, the women of England were beginning to come 
forward—as the Lady Mayoress’s announcement shows—to 
take part in the work of the nation. To show the way the wind 
blew, an amusing letter of about this time ridicules an attempt 
to influence a county election made by a coterie of Suffolk dames. 
The election to which the letter refers was fought in 1799 on the 
repeal of the Acts which prevented Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testant Dissenters holding office under the Crown. The writer 
describes himself as a moderate man who, the ladies hoped, might 
be won over to their party. The letter runs as follows : 

Not long since I was invited to drink tea with an elderly lady of my 
acquaintance, who lives in a noble old mansion in the western part of this 
County ; accordingly I waited upon her, and there I found two other ladies 
in company. I soon discovered from their conversation that they all de- 
scended from an illustrious line of Puritans, and that the lady of the house, who 
much resembles Mrs. Macauley (an ex-actress, then occupant of, and preacher 
in a Chapel in London), had convened them to consider the disputes between 
the Dissenters and Church people, and the choice of members. She prefaced 
her motion by reading distinctly a paragraph in Mr. Gedge’s paper, addressed 
to the Clergy, from Needham Market, part of which glides on in these har- 
monious strains: ‘ You cordially damn us Dissenters 13 times in the year; 
and once every month devoutly pray that the most dreadful evils may befall 
us and our families.” She observed that this gentleman had not been prolix 
on the subject, that his words though few were full of religious truths, and fell 
from his pen like the dew of heaven. The lady next in consequence in the 
small assembly, declared that such a man had not risen up among them for 
many years ;_ that he was of the true old stock and was appointed by Heaven 
to vanquish all their enemies. The other lady as well as myself—not so well 
informed in these matters—bowed our assent to their opinion. So animated 
and long was the speech of the lady of the house, that one of the maids burst 
into the room, told her mistress that the kettle had been boiling over for two 
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hours, and that the plate of toast was dried up toa chip. She gravely waved 
her hand signifying to the maid that she must not interrupt us. Finding 
there was little probability of having tea before midnight, nay, greater 
probability of having none at all, in a feigned good humour I took my leave, 
not very highly delighted, I must own, with my visit. Some time before I 
left the room they were solemnly debating whether they should by their 
influence, support the present protest—which had appeared in our papers 
for several weeks with verv little effect—or call a meeting at Stowmarket 
of all the chosen women in the County, and draw up a protest of their own. 

The presence of large numbcrs of troops encamped near 
small country villages, drawn perhaps from smallpox infected 
towns, must, in those pre-vaccination days, have been a source 
of grave anxiety to mothers of families. In 1795, a few years 
before Dr. Jenner’s discovery, the diarics speak of, a whole 
family, together with their servants, undergoing inoculation. 
The doctor’s fee for the operation was as much as £1 4s. for 
each patient, and it caused fever and a modified form of small- 
pox which lasted about ten days. The district where this 
cautious family lived was crowded with soldiers, and, after the 
children recovered from the effects of inoculation, the elders 
were able to take their boys and girls to reviews and field-days 
without fear of the consequences. 

But the mistress of a country house had not much time for 
diversion when, as in the case of the good lady of the diary, 
the Squire kept a farm in hand. The establishment then became 
self-supporting and required a great amount of supervision. 
The country dweller did, in fact, sit down to a “ free breakfast 
table.”’ The bread he ate was home baked, from home-grown 
wheat flour ; the beer, home brewed ; the bacon, cured at home 
from home-fed pigs ; 
the farm; the jam was made from the garden fruit; and the 
pickles were the manufacture of members of the household. 
With the exception of the wine, the three o’clock dinner also, 
with its beef, mutton or fowl, consisted entirely of home produce ; 
the fish was from the neighbouring river or pond—freshwater 
fish made palatable by good cooking was then fashionable— 
and to crown all the home-produced goodly pudding or syllabub 
made its appearance, to be closely followed by the home-made 
cheese. The family were also, to a large extent, clothed, as well 
as fed, by home industry. The farm supplied the hemp and 
flax to be spun at home for sheets and underclothing, and the 
wool, woven into cloth in the house or in the parish, came off 
the backs of the family’s sheep. 


the milk, butter and eggs all came from 


For best occasions, of course, home-made cloth did not 
suffice. We read of visits to London, where muslin and gauze 
for the new fashioned gowns, elaborate caps to be worn indoors, 
and elegant hats were purchased for the ladics of the family, 
together with “ highlows,”’ waistcoats and “‘ buskins’”’ for the 
man of the house. Black silk stockings, necessitated by the 
prevailing knee-breeches, were, besides, a large item in his cx- 
penditure ; indeed, in those foppish days a man’s dress might 
cost him anything from £50 a year upwards.* It is recorded of 
Beau Brummell that on being asked what sum he considered 
sufficient for a gentleman’s dress per annum, he answered 
“that with a moderate degree of economy it might possibly be 
managed for £800.” 

The opening years of the new century were dark oncs for 
Britain ; the failure of home crops increased the general scarcity 
to famine pitch, making a breathing space almost a necessity. 
Peace was signed in the spring of 1802, and London gave itself 
over toa delirium of joy. On April 29th, according to the account 
written in a diary, ‘the ceremony of proclaiming peace was 
performed with great pomp, and drew together such a concourse 
of spectators as had never before assembled in the metropolis. 
In the evening a general illumination took place with an extra- 
ordinary degree of splendour, a number of emblematical trans- 
parencies and fanciful arrangements of parti-coloured lamps 
being displayed. Of these the most conspicuous were from the 
house of M. Otto, the French Resident, in Portman Square.” 

But though London rejoiced, country people, especially 
those on the ever threatened East Coast, were more shrewd ; 
they placed no faith in the ‘“‘ patched-up peace’ and read with 
dismay the official instructions sent round by Lords-Liecutenant 
for the disbandment of the volunteer infantry. 


* “The dress of some of our beaux,’ je-red a satirice! writer in 1794, 
“will only be known a few years honce by thcir coriectures. A coat of 
light green,’’ he continued, ‘‘ with sleeves too big for ths arms and buttons 
too big for the sleeves ; a pair of Manchester fine stuff brecch°s, without 
money in the pockets; clouded silk stockings, but no legs; end a club of 
heir b-hird larger than the head that carries it; a hat the size of :ixpence 
on a block not worth a farthing.’ In the country both wigs and powdered 
hair continued to be worn long after the haut ton hed abandoned them in 
London, as is shown by the amusing drawings of the caricaturist Bunbury. 
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HAT was the real name of the famous battle 

(A.D. 577) between Ceawlin and the Britons 

which by the scribes of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

centuries later was identified with Dyrham 

on the scarp of the southern Cotswolds will never 
be known. The fact of paramount importance to us was 
the immediate result of the great fight. The King of Bath 
was killed, whose stronghold, sacred to the healing divinities, 
rose but seven miles to the south. The King of Glevum, 
then a small, walled Romano-British city eighteen miles 
northward, fell there likewise; and, lastly, there fell the 
King of the far more important Corinium, an original cantonal 
centre of the British tribe known to history as the Dobuni, 
situated as far as twenty-four miles north-east of Dyrham, 
even at the crossings of the great Foss-way, the Irmin Street, 
and yet another important trunk road. The full significance 
of the Saxon victory at Dyrham can be readily understood if we 
look at a map, for that shows at a glance how the blow severed 
at once the communications between the Cumbrian Britons 
to the north and those of Cambria to the west from the 
Dumnonian Britons of modern Dorset, Devon and Cornwall ; 
and not merely this, it placed forthwith in Saxon possession 
the line of the Severn, the line of the Roman Foss-way, 
and the line of the Irmin Street. It might be likened to the 
achievement of late so vainly hoped for by Austria, had her 
armies succeeded in cutting off Vicenza, Padua and Venice 
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from Italy by bursting through to the Adriatic from Asiago. 
As Bath was the nearest city of the three to Dyrham it 
probably fell first, and the shattered contingent armies of 
Glevum and Corinium, even behind their city walls, were now 
rendered not sufficiently powerful to hold out for long. The 
fierce fighting round the last-named centre has left ample 
traces, for we assisted but a few years ago at the disinterment 
of a Saxon warrior of fine stature who had been hastily buried 
by his friends beneath the fine Roman mosaic at the Barton 
Villa in the park of Earl Bathurst just outside the former 
walls of Cirencester. The iron boss of his shield with all its 
metal studs and his spear-head lay with him. Four hundred 
years previous to this battle Agricola’s eloquent son-in- 
law relates of the same Britons: “It is seldom that even 
two or three communities concur in repelling the common 
danger, and thus, while they engage single-handed, all are 
subdued by us.” Obviously, at Dyrham (7.c., Déor-hamm, 
the deer enclosure) the lesson of unity inculcated by Roman 
example and doctrine had not been forgotten, at least in 
this region of Britain, for Conmagl, Condidan and Farin- 
magl, the three Royal generals, combined in the common 
cause, albeit they had to succumb to the forces of Pagan 
Cuthwine and Ceawlin. The Teutonic invader, indeed, tri- 
umphed completely. We may feel assured that these British 
Kinglets and each of their strongholds had already for some 
years been seriously menaced by him. The site of the battle 
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is usually (but 
merely for con- 
venience of 
picturing) attri- 
buted to a 
probably far 
older _eighteen- 
acre camp on 
the summit of 
Hinton Hill, a 
mile to the north 
of Dyrham Park. 
The vill and 
enclosure for 
deer is first 
mentioned in the 
Saxon Cartulary 
three full 
centuries later 
than the date of 
the battle, so 
that although 
Dyrham’s 
modem history 
as a park only 
dates from a 
licence taken out Copyright. 
to empark in 
1512, a deer park here is among the oldest recorded in England ; 
while some of the present oaks on the rocky spurs of it, leading 
down from the escarpment towards the well concealed house, 
may be at most Lut great-grandchildren of those living in 
tragical Saxon days, when the wild deer were trapped 
from the forests akove by means of that ancient device 
the deer-leap (now often amusingly transformed in_field- 
names to ‘ Dear-lips”) and hunted when desired in 
Horwood and Kingswood below. The whitebeam tree 
abounds in certain Cotswold districts, and is hoarier than 
the olive (A.S. ‘“‘har,” hoary), and may, here and there, 
have originated this tree’s name. 
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In later 
Norman times 
the manor, which 
had been Alurics 
in the Con- 
fessor’s day, had 
dropped in value 
by £4, and it is 
recorded as 
worth £8 under 
William, son ot 
Wido, owner of 
Horsington and 
West Cheriton 
(County Somer- 
set). But it had 
previously been 
snatched by the 
conquering Ear] 
William Fitz- 
Osborn, and _ it 
descended to his 
son Roger, upon 
whose rebellion 
(1075) it had 
escheated to the 
“COUNTRY LIFE. King, so that 

there is reason 
for the depreciation at Domesday, when the modern rarish 
containing 3,000 persons held but 30 males and included 
only 480 cultivated acres. 

The manor has since come down through the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century Russells (not of the Bedford stock) 
and through their heiress in 1401 to Sir Gilbert Dennis, 
from whose descendant, in 1571, it was purchased by George 
Wynter (of the Lydney family), through a descendant of 
whom in 1668 it passed by the marriage of Mary Wynter 
to William Blathwayt, M.P., for Bath. 

The present beautiful house, dating from 1695—1705, 
like its predecessors, has therefore occupied the ancient site near 
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(south-east) the Parish Church of 
St. Peter, and it was built by 
the last-named owner (d. 1717), 
who had fulfilled with honour the 
very responsible offices of Secre- 
tary of State to William III 
and Clerk of the Privy Council. 
Of the previous (or Tudor) house 
some cellars and foundations 
alone remain. Leland, however, 
lets us know that whereas the 
last Russells here “‘had but a 
meane house, Mastur Dennise 
(Dennis) hath a fair Howse of 
Achelei (7.e., O.Fr. Aiselle, ashler) 
stones, and a Parke.” 

Certainly William Talman, 
the Queen Anne architect, shows 
himself to have been a good 
master of style and possessed of 
restraint, and we know of him 
that he sent his son John to 
Rome together with Kent, the 
painter, where they studied 
under Cavaliére Luti to some 
purpose. There are few Glou- 
cestershire houses on the larger 
scale where architectural grouping 
has so successfully been carried 
out. For the situation at the 
bottom of a fine combe in the 
park is yet at such a height 
above sea-level as to give the full 
advantage of a wide prospect 
opening out westward over 
Pucklechurch and the lower lands 
watered by the Boyd River, to 
which latter the ornamental pools 
and their springs in the grounds 
here contribute their overflow- 
ings, descending in front of the 
main terrace and the wings of 
the house through an avenue of 
old ilexes. So that, seen from 
below, the long line of the 
building is viewed rising from 
its long and_ splendid stone 
terrace, softened by a perforated 
Italian parapet, with stone 
urns at intervals, and relieved 
against the green deer-park at its 
rear, there rising up, fold over 
fold, to the escarpment of the 
main Cotswold ridge. To the left 
of it is seen the old church, stand- 
ing rather picturesquely above a 
stone-faced terrace-wall of its own, 
and at right-angles to the neigh- 
bouring greater terrace of the 
house ; also backed by lofty limes 
and beeches. But, of the church, 
presently. One of the happy 
effects of this abundant stone 
balustrading is to lighten the en- 
tire group, or mass, of the Luild- 
ing, so that no part seems cum- 
brous, Vanbrughian, or~-in the 
least recalling things of even a 
late feudal age. It is a result of 
the study of the Tuscan Villa. 
The tower of the church is the 
sole reminder here of less peace- 
ful times. Another unusual, and 
also very cheerful, effect has re- 
sulted from the fact that on enter- 
ing at the great door the park is 
at once descried through a corre- 
sponding entrance at the rear of 
the house. High up over the front, 
beneath an old replica of Jean 
de Boulogne’s famous Hermes, 
is read the friendly and_hos- 
pitable motto—His utere mecum 
—and, correlated, on the 
eastern elevation is carved Virtute 
et veritate ! 
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Within the house the visi- 
tor is not disappointed ; for, 
in addition to the usually well 
proportioned rooms of this 
date, there is distributed such 
abundance of varied and in- 
teresting furniture and tapes- 
try that the rich collection of 
pictures, largely by Dutch 
masters, requires special atten- 
tion. Notably among the 
latter stands out the fine view 
of Antwerp and the Scheldt 
on the cedar staircase (Fig. 4) 
by Mindeshout (1632-96), per- 
haps acquired with so much 
else here by Mr. Secretary 
Blathwayt when he accom- 
panied his Royal master to 
Holland. The ceiling of the 
well lighted hall carries pic- 
tures taken down, some from 
the old Bath Theatre and 
some from Beckford’s Fonthill. 
Moreover, on the stair hangs 
Hoogstraeten’s ‘“‘great new 
‘Perspective,’ which Pepys 
went to see. The balcony 
room contains an attractive 
mantel, having panel-pilasters 
of the red Diaspro-Siciliano 
marble, like the columns of St. 
Marco in the Venetian Church 
at Rome, as well as a good 
Hondekoeter and several old 
swords and helmets. Van-der- 
neer and Vandevelde are also 
duly represented; and in 
‘The Saloon ” hang portraits 
by Lely of Charles II and of 
his mirthless brother, also of 
William and Mary by Wissing. 
In the room, called after its 
notable lining of Spanish 
leather, are good specimens of 
eighteenth-century tables with 
“ball and claw”’ feet to be 
matched by Sheraton’s octa- 
gonal-headed urn-stand with 
tripod in the neighbouring 
room, called from its tapestry 
subject, that of ‘‘ Diogenes.” 
In the hall some of the chairs 
belong to the Merry Monarch’s 
day ; so that they harmonise 
well with the panelling and 
ample marble fireplaces ; and, 
could they speak, would 
perhaps tell us things both 
desirable and otherwise of 
other days, histories both 
romantic and dramatic of 
the times of Tom _ Killi- 
grew, who looks out from 
his excellent portrait here, 
undeniably a voué, and almost 
amused, perhaps, to find him- 
self in a ‘“ White Drawing- 
room.’ But perhaps the most 
interesting pictures in the 
house are a Murillo peasant- 
subject and its’ English 
eighteenth-century copy. It 
represents an old _ villager 
eating with gusto her polenta 
from a coarse pot, while a 
ragged lad with a remarkably 
bright face and_ gesture 
makes fun of her, and is 
speaking, as it were, to the 
spectator. The picture origin- 
ally belonged to a military 
uncle of Mr. William Blath- 
wayt of Dyrham (died 1787), 
who lived in London. 
William of Dyrham, however, 
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Was sO appreciative of its merits that he obtained 
permission to get it copied by a young painter then 
visiting Bath, of whom he had heard good things, who 
was accordingly allowed to bring his brushes, canvas 
and colours, perhaps to feed with the servants and paint 
the picture as best he might! When this very simple process 
was completed, the copy adorned Dyrham. In course of 
time the General died and bequeathed the precious original 
to his appreciative nephew. Strange to tell, that whereas 
this real Murillo is to-day insured for a goodly sum, the 
English copy is insured for far more. The artist was one 
Thomas Gainsborough, aged thirty-three. 

Remarkable for their beauty, as examples, are two 
brass rim locks in a room over the balcony, shown in Fig. 11, 
and perhaps transferred from the earlier house. The classic 
panelling of this room is shown in Fig. 7. Among the Oriental 
porcelains in the saloon occur two rare figures of mandarins 
mounted on lion-headed and scaled horses (Fig. 8). Attribut- 
able to the period of Kang Hsi (1722). 

The church was drastically restored in the reign of 
Richard II by Sir Morys Russell, so many of whose forebears 
already lay there. The effigies of himself and Dame Isabel 
still lie upon a marble monument to recall to memory the 
builder of the Western Tower, the last male of these 
Gloucestershire Russells at Dyrham (d. 1401). 

The south porch, an addition of Edward IV’s days, is 
singular in having to itself a deep cornice or parapet beautifully 
decorated with quatrefoils and two bays of two-light windows. 
It is one of the prettiest pieces of original fifteenth-century 
work in the county. As, instead of occurring in its usual 
position, this porch is attached to the tower itself, it was 
evidently a felicitous after-thought, as had somewhat earlier 
been the addition of the south aisle. The western end of 
the latter forms the Dennis Chapel, used onomastically in old 
time for a Guild of the saint of that name, and founded here 
in 1520 by Sir William and the Lady Anne Dennis. Beside 
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some good fourteenth-century tiles this aisle 
contains the excellent canopied brass of Sir 
Morys Russell and his lady. Further on, at 
the east end, is a noble freestone monument 
with recumbent effigies of George Wynter 
and of Anne Brayne of Bristol, his wife. An 
interesting example of a low window occurs in 
the south wall. It was, perhaps, for a hand- 
rung bell used for the little Guild-service. 
There is no chancel arch here, and the 
east window pours its restrained light 
through the rich fifteenth-century figures 
of the two Saints John, the Virgin, and Saint 
Peter. St. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


ESSAYS WISE—AND 
OTHERWISE 


THE volume of essays, A Woman and the War, by the 
Countess of Warwick (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d. net), is a 
striking example of the scope and limitations of the feminine 
outlook. Such spacious subjects as “ Truth” and “A 
World Diseased,” especially when the writer’s idealism 
is fanned by the war flame, are apt to vanish under 
Lady Warwick’s hands in a smoke of vague aspiration 
and occasionally of vituperation. She is far more con- 
vincing in her pleasant character studies of celebrities 
or in practical detailed suggestion for woman’s work. 
Here, even though we may sometimes disagree with her, 
for instance, that the women of Europe under any circum- 
stances could have or would have postponed the war 
even for a day—for war is as elemental as womanhood 
itself, and much older—her opinions deserve attention. 
Hitherto all the wars in the world have not altered human 
nature, and therefore we have no fear that such bitter 
altruism as that described on page 129 will ever become 
general. The scandal of “ notoriety nurses ”’ 
hardly worth so much space, and we are surprised to find 
that the author believes that the war experiences of the 
women of England will not develop a spirit of unrest 
among them. The ferment produced in upper and middle 
class women is surely one of the most obvious effects 
of the war at home. On the other hand, the essays on 
“ Race Suicide,’ ‘‘ Youth in the Shambles” and “* The 
Claim of the Children”’ deserve to be read by everyone 
Of women’s work on the land Lady Warwick speaks with 
peculiar authority as one of the pioneers of a movement 


is perhaps 


which, as she points out, not long ago was termed ‘ unlady- 
like.” The word ‘ lady’’ comes to us from the Anglo-Saxon 
hleef-dige, a loaf-giver, and thus not the least odd trick of the 
war has been to give some hundreds of women land-workers 
a just claim to the title of England’s “ ladies.” 
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DONE 


FOR THE WAR.—I 


ERTFORDSHIRE, lying so near London, is a 
county with little local history ; but Hertfordshire 
and Hertfordshire men have played a_ leading 
part in the life of England. From the earliest 
times the county has been the stage on which 
decisive acts in the nation’s history have been played, and 
Cecils, Capels and Hydes have been for generations part of 
the political fabric of England. The county no longer has 
a regiment of Regulars called by its name. It lost that 
distinction in 1882, when the 49th or Hertfordshire Regiment, 
which had previously been linked with the 66th, became the 
1st Battalion of the Royal Berkshires, and in 1891 the old 
Hertfordshire Militia became the 4th Battalion of the Bedfords. 
But a good number of the Bedfords are men from Hertford- 
shire, and the record of that regiment is also a source of 





SALISBURY. 


Until recently in command of a Division. 


LORD 


Killed in action July 11th. 


considerable pride to Hertfordshire people. Among the 
Territorials on active service none have done better than the 
Hertfordshire Regiment, which reached the western front 
with the earliest and most efficient of the Territorials. They 
were commanded by Lord Hampden—himself a Hertford- 
shire man—and attached to the 4th Guards’ Brigade, com- 
manded by Lord Cavan, another Hertfordshire man. They 
left England early in November, 1914, and were the second 
Territorials to go into the firing line “ while even such crack 
regiments as the Honourable Artillery Company and the 
Artists’ Rifles had only heard the firing.’ They were 
ordered into the firing line to relieve a regiment of Regulars 
on November 12th, and remained there until the 17th, when 
they were relieved by the French and returned to their 
position as reserve. They were heavily shelled next morning, 
and then again took their turn in the trenches, taking a share 
with the Brigade of Guards in the defence of a difficult line 
where some of the heaviest fighting in the war—the autumn 
battle of Ypres—had taken place. The regiment won high 
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2ND LT. R. E. GASCOYNE CECIL. 


praise for having held the trenches against great odds, 
and were told that their performance would be “ long 
remembered in the annals of the British Army.” One of 
the Guards they were brigaded with wrote of the Herts— 
the “‘ Herts Guards ”’ as they called them—as “‘ the smartest 
body of Territorials I’ve seen. They have the best name 
that could be given them by the whole Guards’ brigade 
to which they are attached.’’ The Hertfordshires were in 
reserve at Neuve Chapelle, March roth to March 14th, when 
Sergeant Raven brought in a wounded officer of the King’s 
Roval Rifles who had lain where he fell for four days between 
the trenches. 

In the heavy fighting on May 18th the regiment 
had many casualties. The Brigade had orders to push the 
enemy out of farmhouses they had occupied at the Rue du 





2ND LT. G. E. CECIL. 
Who fell September ist, 1914. 


BRIG.-GEN. EARL OF CAVAN,C.B. 


Also awarded the Legion of Honour. 


Bois. The Herts had to cross 1,200yd. of open ground 
and a stream. The Irish Guards went first and a company 
and a platoon of the Hertfordshires. Before they had gone 
far the ground was swept by machine gun fire, which played 
havoc with the troops. Another regiment of the Guards who 
were on reserve said they expected to see the Herts come 
back, but instead of doing that they ran like fellows possessed, 
and actually outstripped the Irish. They could not go 
quite up to their objective, however. When within rooyd. 
of the enemy they had to stop and lie flat ; it was then we 
lost our men, as every movement meant a bullet. Out of 
a battalion of men only 300 answered the roll-call. The 
original German trench was a shambles of dead and dying, 
and before dawn next day the Herts had dug themselves 
in in anew trench. The whole of the next day they suffered 
under terrible shell fire. ‘‘ Three times,” wrote Major Page 
Crofts, who was then in command, “ groups of six to ten 
men in the trenches were hit by high explosives, but still 
the line stood true.” When darkness fell, the men were 
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relieved, and their com- 
manding officer continues: 
“We marched back in the 
middle of the night, having 
lost nearly one-sixth of our 
effectives, but having gained 
a reputation which it will be 
hard to lose.”’ Their com- 
manding officer, Major Page 
Crofts, has since been pro- 
moted to the rank of major- 
general, and has been in 
command of a brigade of 
the new army in France. 

The Hertfordshire Yeo- 
manry were first sent to 
Egypt, and afterwards took 
part in the fighting in Gal- 
lipoli. They landed on 
August 17th, 1915. On CAPT. A. MARTIN LEAKE, V.C. 
August 21st the regiment Who won a clasp to his V.C. in 1914. 
had to cross two and a 
half miles of open ground under heavy shrapnel fire. 
“For about an hour,’ wrote one of the men, ‘we 
marched across with no cover and in broad daylight, 
and the shrapnel fell just like hail. When we reached the 
shelter of Chocolate Hill, we found we were fifty short. Our 
colonel was killed—one of the best he was, too—and two or 
three others have died of wounds.” 

In the long record of the services of Hertfordshire men 
in the war, no family stands higher than the Cecils. Of the 
political tradition of the family it is needless to speak, and 
the present Lord Salisbury has served his country both as 
a Minister of the Crown and in the field. He was until 
recently a brigadier-general in command of a division. His 
eldest son, Lord Cranborne, who is in the Grenadier Guards, 
has been invalided home and is now an A.D.C. Lord 
Edward Cecil, who is a colonel in the reserve of officers, 
has lost his only son, Second-Lieutenant G. E. Cecil of the 
Grenadier Guards, who fell leading his platoon in the rear- 
guard action of the 4th Brigade near Villers-Cotterets on 
September Ist, 1914; a young officer of brilliant promise, 
who was “ devoted by instinct,” as a friend wrote, ‘‘ to the 
profession of arms and had made it his consuming interest 
and study, not through any child’s delight in its glitter, 
but because he absolutely believed in the imminence of that 
very war in which he fell.’ The Rev. Lord William Cecil, 
who is now Bishop of Exeter, and whose four sons all 
joined the Army, has lost his youngest son, Second- 
Lieutenant Rupert Edward Gascoyne Cecil of the 4th Bedfords, 
who was killed in action on July 11th. His second son, 
Captain Victor Cecil, has been twice wounded. Lord Cavan, 
who received the C.B. and the Cross of a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour for his services in the field, is in command 
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of a division. He was 
singled out for mention 
in Sir John French’s 
despatches for being “on 
many occasions con- 
spicuous for the _ skill, 
coolness and courage with 
which he led his troops, 
and for the successful 
manner in which he dealt 
with many critical 
situations.’’ Lord 
Hampden, another Hert- 
fordshire man who has 
held high command both 
in France and _ Gallipoli, 
has received the C.M.G. 
and is a brigadier-general. 
Lord Lytton’s _ brother, 
the Hon. Neville Lytton, is 
serving in the 11th Bat- 
talion of the Sussex Regi- 
ment. Lord Caledon, who is in the 1st Life Guards, has 
been wounded, and his brother, Captain the Hon. Herbrand 
Charles Alexander of the 5th Lancers, has received the 
Distinguished Service Order for good work in action and 
reconnaissance since the beginning of the war. Another 
brother, Captain the Hon. Harold Alexander, who is in 
the Irish Guards and was wounded at Yrres, has received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Military Cross, and 
recently the Distinguished Service Order for his fine work 
when the Guards were in action. “He was the life and soul 
of the attack, and throughout the day led forward not only 
his own men, but men of all regiments.” He held the 
trenches gained in spite of heavy machine gun _ fire. 
Lord Aldenham has lost a nephew, Lieutenant Ronald 
C. M. Gibbs of the Scots Guards, who was killed in 
action on October 28th; and a nephew of the late Lord Essex, 
Captain Arthur George Capel of the Northamptonshire 
Regiment, has also fallen. Baron Dimsdale has lost his 
two sons; the elder, Captain Edward Dimsdale of the Rifle 
Brigade, who was attached to the 1st Monmouthshire Regi- 
ment, was reported wounded and missing on May 8th near 
Ypres, while the second son, Lieutenant Reginald Thomas 
Dimsdale, died on April 25th. 

East Hertfordshire has the distinction of Captain 
Arthur Martin Leake, son of Mrs. Martin Leake of Mascalls, 
who has won a clasp to the Victoria Cross he was awarded 
in the South African War. He received this clasp for ‘‘ most 
conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty throughout the 
campaign, especially during the period from October 29th 
to November 8th, 1914, near Zonnebeke,” when he rescued, 
while exposed to constant fire, a large number of the wounded 
who were lying close to the enemy’s trenches. eo 


LT. R. T. DIMSDALE, R.N. 
Died on April 25th. 





IN THE 


AUTUMN ROSES AT KEW. 

N spite of sharp frosts and stormy weather, many of the Roses 

at Kew are still (October 30th) making a brave show of 

bloom, and 

some of the 

beds around 
the great Palm 
House are almost 
as gay with Roses 
as in the middle 
of June. Our old 
friends Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Caroline 
Testout and La 
France, a noble 
trio of the last 
century, still hold 
their own for con- 
tinuous blooming. 
A few stray flowers 
of Rayon d’Or, 
bright gold and 
canary yellow, 
lend a touch of un- 
usual colour, while 


the low- growing ROSE LADY ASHTOWN IN AUTUMN. 





GARDEN 


Ellen Poulsen, a Polyantha Rose less than 1ft. high, makes 
a delicate carpet of pink. Autumn Tints hardly lives up 
to its name, for only a few fresh flowers remain, and it is not to 
be compared with 
a bed of Ophelia 
near by, now a 
mass of salmon- 
tinted blooms. A 
large round bed of 
Pharisaér provides 
a feast of bloom— 
rosy white, shaded 
pale salmon—that 
stands out well 
above the bronze- 
tinted foliage. Itis 
a vigorous grower 
that pays for peg- 
ging down its 
strongest growths. 
The spiky buds 
on Mrs. Charles 
Russell look very 
promising, and 
will doubtless 
prolong the season 
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of bloom for weeks to come; while General Macarthur, after 
producing armfuls of bloom throughout the summer, still 
carries its bright crimson colour well into the autumn. Lady 
Ashtown, La Tosca and Lady Pirrie make three of the finest beds 
at Kew, and these Roses continue to open their blooms no matter 





MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT, THE BEST ROSE OF AUTUMN. 


how wet the weather may be. Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford, an old 
Hybrid Perpetual, bears many good blooms like those of its sister 
Caroline Testout, which it much resembles; while just over the 
Holly hedge separating the Rose beds from the Arboretum may 
be seen the sere and yellow leaves of Crategus prunifolia and its 
clusters of deep scarlet haws. If I were asked to name the best 
of the autumn Roses at Kew, it would be Mrs. A. R. Waddell. 
There is quality in the uncommon colour of its semi-double blooms, 
and it is free flowering. The blooms are coppery red, suffused 
salmon, a truly exquisite combination of colour. A new Rose 
that bids fair for premier place is Princess Mary, only it requires 
a few sunny days to bring back 
its departing glory. As I write 
I have before me a bowl of this 
delightful single Rose, cut from 
the open and arranged with wild 
Rose hips. The deep crimson 
petals and the centre of golden 
anthers of Princess Mary are 
the admiration of all who see 
them. The Lyon Rose is almost 
over and unmistakably weather- 
beaten. It is not to be com- 
pared with two Roses I did not 
see at Kew, viz., Beauté de 
Lyon and Mme. Edouard Her- 
riot, both Austrian Hybrids of 
exquisite strawberry rose 
colour suffused terra - cotta, 
still flowering well in gardens 
in the Southern Counties. The 
latter is looked upon by many 
as the best of all Roses in the 
autumn, incidentally it is also 
one of the first to open in the 
early days of summer. 

The inner beds around 
the Palm House are mainly 
given up to Tea Roses. Here 
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may be seen Anna Olivier (rosy flesh and buff), Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting (apricot yellow), the very old Mme. Lam- 
bard (salmon rose), Alexander Hill Gray (clear lemon), Lady 
Hillingdon (golden yellow shaded fawn), Lady Roberts 
(coppery red), Mrs. Herbert Stevens (white, shading to peach 
in the centre), Mme. Antoine Mari (of rosy shades, and delightful 
evergreen, bronzy tinted leafage), G. Nabonnand (shaded rose) 
and Corallina (deep coral red). All of these lovely Teas are 
known to be good in autumn. Probably the best Tea Rose 
at Kew is General Schablikine, whose salmon red flowers cannot 
fail to attract attention. It is an old variety not often grown 
nowadays, but this autumn it has been singled out as the best 
Tea in the Rose garden at Aldenham, and it is always good at 
Kew. 

Near to the Temperate House and not far from a large bed 
of Viburnum rhytidophyllum seven paces in diameter and 
8ft. high, with creamy white flowers now opening, to be followed 
by reddish berries turning to black in the spring, may be seen a 
bed of Rose Mme. Abel Chatenay. The blooms are not lingering 
like those of G. C. Waud and Grand Duc Adolphe de Luxembourg 
in the neighbouring beds, nor blackened like the Dahlias, but 
hold up their salmon pink heads to catch the waning gleams 
of autumn sun, “listening to the rain and sighing with the 
winds that seem to suit the stormy state of men’s uncertain 
minds,” as Glassford Bell said of Mary Queen of Scots. H. C. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
DESTROYING POND WEEDS. 

S1r,—Could you kindly tell me which is the best and most efficient 
manner of freeing an artificially made trout pond from weed? This, of 
course, with regard to the present shortage of manual labour. The said 
pond has not been cleaned for years, and was so offensive that it has to-day 
been emptied. A small stream runs through it. The sand bottom is now 
covered with some 2ft. of weed and slimy mud. Would lime kill the weed, 
or would it at the same time so injure all animal life that the pond could not 
again be stocked with trout ? 
weeks would not kill the roots of the weed as they are embedded in the mud ? 
—J. CorELAND. 

[Now that the pond has been emptied, the best plan is to rake out as 
much of the pond weed as possible. Incidentally, this makes a good manure. 
It should be spread on the land now and dug in during the coming winter 
or spring. The slimy scum which collects upon the surface cf ponds and 
popularly called flannel weed on account of its matted, thread-like growth, 
It must, however, be used 
As the result of experimen: 


I gather that exposure to the frost for several 


my be kept down by the use of copper sulphate. 
with care, as it is highly poisonous in its action. 
it is found that one part copper sulphate to 1,000,000 parts of water is sufficient 
to kill flannel weed, but one part in 750,000 parts of water causes no injury 
to water lilies nor to fish. Copper sulphate may be applied in solution 
by spraying over the surface of the pond or by tying the crystals in a canvas 
bag and drawing them through the water until dissolved. The holding 
capacity of the pond must first be ascertained—the weight of the water 
may be taken at about 62$lb. to the cubic foot—and the copper sulphate 
used in proportion. On no account should it be used stronger than one part 
in 750,000 concentration. Copper sulphate in solution may be sprayed over 
the bottom of the pond so long as the pond is refilled before it is again stocked 
with trout, and every precaution must be taken that the solution is not 
carried away from the pond when over the above-mentioned strength. 
Copper sulphate has been found by experiment to give better results than 
lime or the action of frost.—Eb.| 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


OMEONE has said that there is no bad biography ; 
there is only good and better. But it is a pity that 
those who write either their own lives or the lives of 

other people should not be able to see the facts in 

their true proportion. Miss Dalhousie Login has 
edited or prepared the life of her mother, Lady Login, in a 
way that shows the lack of this feeling of perspective. The 
beginning of the book is delightful, but those chapters 
devoted to the Princess Victoria Gouramma might without 
disadvantage have been left out altogether. No doubt the 
Princess Victoria Gouramma figured largely in a private 
circle and she excited the interest of Queen Victoria, but 
these are not sufficient reasons for making so much 
of her. 

On the other hand, nothing could very well exceed the 
charm of the early chapters of Lady Login’s Recollections : 
Court Life and Camp Life, 1820-1904. (Smith, Elder.) 
They are devoted to her childhood and youth in the High- 
lands, and very few can realise the loneliness of the Highlands 
in those times. The house was situated seven miles from a 
parish kirk and, says Lady Login, 
as for visitors of one’s own class, or relatives, it was once in a blue moon 
they descended on us, generally without warning, and with a retinue of 
servants, expecting to be entertained for the whole day, when often there 
was no meat in the larder, and no ‘ flesher”’ handier than Dunkeld or 
Aberfeldy ! 


She goes on to tell the story of her sister’s marriage in 
1831. Snow began to fall on the eve of the wedding day, 
and by the morning the roads were impassable. Still the 
snow fell suddenly in heavy flakes. It was thought that 
nobody could get near the house even from a distance of 
a quarter of a mile. But they did not seem to appreciate 
fully the perseverance of a parish minister of the old school. 
At midday a procession of seven people were seen hauling 
him through the snow, and he was no sooner deposited on 
the doormat than he insisted on performing the ceremony 
in the drawing-room ; the enforced absence of guests counted 
nothing in his eyes. He joined the bride and bridegroom 
together in holy matrimony and they remained marooned 
in this country house ten days, until by infinite labour a 
passage was cleared through the glen and they were got 
through in a chariot-and-four to Perth by the Glen Almond 
road. Lady Login is almost lyrical in bewailing the 
wretched travesty of a wedding without a piper to greet 
the bride. 

Then she goes on to give a little bit of pedigree without 
which no Scottish biography would be complete. Charles 
Campbell, her grandfather, was said to have been out in the 
’45, and a brother of his was killed at Culloden. The grand- 
father married a noble Portuguese lady, niece of the Bishop 
of Oporto, and shifted his camp to Brazil. There was born 
her father, who must have cut a very extraordinary figure 
in a Highland glen. When he first married he wore his hair 
in powder with a queue and a bow of ribbons, and when he 
could no longer keep up that fashion he wore his hair un- 
powdered, but long, falling over the high collar of his claret- 
coloured coat with its large gilt buttons and cut-away swallow- 
tails. At the back of the neck a bunch of black ribbons 
represented where the queue had been, and a large soft muslin 
neckerchief, beautifully folded about his neck, took the 
place of the stock then worn. A profusion of the most 
delicate lace fell as a frill down the front of his shirt and as 
deep ruffles over his wrists. Black knee-breeches with 
silver-buckled shoes completed an attire that is said to have 
imparted to him “a peculiar air of refinement and aristo- 
cratic dignity, when viewed alongside the other country 
gentlemen of his time and neighbourhood.” It is pleasant 
for fancy to picture him traversing the glen in his loose 
Spanish cloak with silver clasps, carrying a tall walking- 
stick in his hand, a yellow cane, flecked with tiny white 
specks and surmounted by a silver knob bearing the crest 
of the Kinloch Campbells. Lady Login goes on to say: 


My father was a splendid horseman, and looked a perfect picture mounted. 
He was an object of the fervent admiration of all the bare-legged laddies of 
the countryside when he rode forth on his black stallion, and to this day 
the tradition remains amongst the old people in Dunkeld, how on market 
days, when the folk stood about to watch the country gentlemen ride in on 
their business, the cry of “ Kinloch is coming in!” brought the townspeople 
to their doors, and all the children running from their games, to see the slight, 
dark-haired man, silent and sad-looking, clad in his strange, wide-skirted 
riding-coat, with the foreign cloak, and Hessian boots adorned with tassels, 
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and the heavy Spanish spurs. I can only remember one old gentleman 
whose dress at all resembled my father’s, and he was one of the last to wear 
powder. 


The old gentleman spoke very broken English and 
usually was rather silent, but now and then he became 
talkative and told his children long stories in which he 
introduced so many Portuguese phrases that nobody under- 
stood what he was talking about. His ideas were foreign, 
but he was more superstitious even than the Highlanders, 
and he had very strict ideas in regard to the deportment and 
upbringing of young ladies. He would on no account let 
them go abroad without the protection of mother or duenna, 
and he thought it a fearful crime if they ventured beyond 
the ‘ policies’? unattended. Another point on which he 
was a martinet was the wearing of earrings. In his opinion 
these trinkets were the distinction of gentle birth, and for 
a senhorita to be seen without them was lowering herself 
to the vulgar herd. So when Maggie was only five years old 
an" Lady Login three, he rode off to Perth by himself and 
bought them earrings, each set with a single small pearl. 
Eventually he drove the two children to Perth, where the 
jeweller made a perforation in their ears and put on the 
rings. Another point he insisted upon was that all his 
children should learn to dance the Chantreuse, an old dance, 
probably of French origin. The appearance of the dancing 
master, as described by Lady Login, is delightful : 


As soon as the performer entered the room by a door at the further end, 
his comical attire was sufficient to attract any child’s attention. But when 
he proceeded forthwith to strike an attitude, with one arm thrown aloft 
above his head, while, in time to the music, he solemnly pointed his toes, 
now right now left, his coat tails touching the ground with each step, it 
proved too much for her sense of the ridiculous! In vain she struggled to 
keep down her laughter! In vain her mother frowned and shook her head 
at such unladylike behaviour! As she watched the performer advance 
slowly in this fashion the whole length of the room, with a face of imper- 
turbable gravity, and then suddenly break into a succession of leaps and 
bounds from one foot to the other, still advancing and then retreating, the 
ludicrousness of the whole performance was too much for poor Maria, who, 
half hysterical from fright and amusement combined, burst into peals of 
laughter and was ignominiously swept off by the nurses. 


To turn from these personal details, the catering for the 
immense household is astonishing in these days. The farm 
servants, both men and women, lived on the premises, the 
men having their sleeping quarters over the stables. It 
was a great business to cater for so many, especially as in 
the thrifty Scottish household big joints of meat were never 
seen except on high days and holidays. But every morning 
the kail-pot was placed on the kitchen fire and into it were 
thrown meat, vegetables, pease, a handful of oatmeal, and 
any scraps of bread remaining from the family table. 


This broth was the standing dish of the servants’ dinner. The meat 
was either served in it or removed and given separately. In the centre of 
the table stood a large flat basket, piled high with barley bannocks, for white 
bread was never seen in those days in the servants’ hall. These bannocks, 
ten inches in diameter, were the test of a woman’s value. If she was known 
to bake good bannocks there was little fear of her ever wanting a husband ! 
And the men were connoisseurs on the subject, and not easily satisfied. 


For winter, beef and mutton were salted or pickled. In 
the autumn evenings the manufacture of tallow candles or 
‘dips’ for the winter was a common occupation. 


Each woman had two tubs in front of her, one empty, the other partly 
filled with hot water, on which floated a thick layer of liquid tallow. Strands 
of hemp or flax, the length of the candle required, were hung over a stick, 
forming a loop at the top of each, through which the stick passed. About 
ten strings were on each stick. The woman dipped the strands into the tub 
of grease, and set the stick across the empty tub, to dry the strings and drain 
off the extra grease. She repeated the process with another stick. By the 
time she had dipped the strings on about eight sticks, the first was suffi- 
ciently hardened to receive a fresh coating. Thus the operation was con- 
tinued till the dips were thick enough. This was the usual Highland 
practice in the early part of the nineteenth century. 


Between tenants and landlord the relation was feudal 
and patriarchal. Rent to a large extent was paid in kind 
or in labour. Flax was an important crop on the estate 
and the carding and winding on the spools to make them 
ready for the winter’s spinning was a great business. It 
was a time of hard drinking, and the sole distinction between 
certain old topers was that while some of them were fre- 
quently tipsy after dinner, one or two, never either before 
dinner or after, were quite sober. 

This chapter forms a very curious footnote to the history 
of the Highlands and will amply repay reading. The rest 
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of the book is largely concerned with reminiscences of India 
and the Mutiny, the Princess Victoria Gouramma and 
Prince Duleep Singh. 


LITERARY NOTES 


THE POETRY OF THE PLOUGH. 
I HOPE nobody will take Mr. Hewlett’s new book, The Song of the Plow 
(Heinemann) as typical or even part of the literature of the furrowed field 
and the folk that furrow it, for here (and how sad the downfall !) he who in 
his inspired youth wrote ‘“‘ The Forest Lovers ” 


“Both by precept and example shows 
That prose is verse and verse is merely prose.” 

Common sense, he tells us, urged him to call it ‘‘ The Hodgiad,”’ and to a 
few it will recall that generally forgotten epic, Dr. Wilkinson’s “‘ Epigoniad.” 
To be plain, the book is a tract or pamphlet. It should be criticised as an 
essay on the agricultural labourer. Mr. Hewlett’s explanation of the design 
is “to present the passing hours and years as they might have appeared 
to Hodge himself, misty and full of dim rumours, with occasional flashes 
of things in the doing.” In the rough jogging ballad metre which has been 
chosen history is presented as Hodge might have seen it—English historv 
from the Battle of Hastings to the Great War. And the first fortress of 
his position is that which I may call that of 


CONSTANT VALUES. 

Mr. Hewl tt assumes a rigid division of English people into two classes, 
the governing class ‘‘even now preponderatingly Latin-French with a 
Scandinavian admixture,’’ and the governed, “ British with a strong English 
admixture of blood.”’ Hodge is also a constant. Through the ages a most 
dismal, downtrodden, sad, begrimed Hodge—in his own words, ‘‘ Enslaved, 
back-broken, driven afield.” From what ‘ privy deposit of Erebus old” 
this conception sprung Heaven knows. How it conflicts with ‘“‘ How jocund 
did he drive his team afield” or the spirit of Milton’s 


“While the plowman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blythe, 
And the mower whets his scythe.” 


It is curious that a man of thought and letters, and a poet, should have lent 

himself to such a stupid illusion as that of a petrified nation with one class 

begetting, as they were themselves begotten, governors ; another doing the 

same to supply hereditary governed—even Hodge, in his humble way, repro- 

ducing his kind only as if human beings could be divided into fixed varieties, 

corresponding to the thoroughbreds and cart-horses of the equine world.- 
THE GREAT INTERMINGLING. 

Such a misconception arises from the wrong way in which history is 
written. How many families can trace back to the Conqueror? What 
proportion of those who bear titles to-day can be traced to the labourer ? 
Pedigree after pedigree goes back to the yeoman, and stops there only because 
“the rude forefathers of the hamlet ”’ sleep, for the most part, in unhead- 
stoned graves, under a green mound only. A class where nobody knows 
his grandfather! But any real history would tell that at every age the 
countryman, whenever a chance offered, trooped to the town, where by dint 
of energy and constitution he took the lead of the citizen. Mr. Hewlett wrote 
his preface before the war, and it is no wonder that, labouring as he did under 
such a fearful misconception of the history of the past and the reality of the 
present, h: has to ack 1»wledge that ‘‘ Nothing in history has prepared us for 
the uprising of our Peasantry so soon as the issue was plain : It was wonderful 
that they rose, still nore wonderful that they should have seen what was 
really at stake.’’ Certainly Mr. Hewlett is a very self-complacent man when 
speaking de haut en bas he expresses his wonder that the farm labourer joined 
up and that he had intelligence enough to understand the quarrel. To 
that one can only append an exclamation ‘‘ Well, I never!’ His dream 
of rewarding the rustic heroes when they return from the war is patronising. 
In a community where all are part of one people no distinction should be 
drawn. 

‘“ Groom fought like squire and squire like knight 
As fearlessly and well.” 
To insist on class distinction is useless and futile. What is needed is con- 
centration on the practical means of bettering the peasant’s outlook. 


THE REAL POETRY OF THE PLOUGH. 


In a single verse quoted by Mr. Hewlett there is more of the real ploughman 
of England than there is in all his pages of despondency : 


“The Shepherd upon a hill he sat, 
He had his tabard and his hat, 
His tarbox, his pipe and flagat, 
And his name was called Jolly Wat ; 
.For he was a good herd’s boy, Ut hoy ! 
For in his pipe he made such joy.” 


“* Jolly Wat ” is as jolly to-day as he was in the fifteenth century when this 
was written. He has, and always has had, wrongs to be righted, grievances 
to be redressed. At times when the other farm labourers of Europe were 
cowed serfs he showed himself many a time as a fierce untameable rebel. 
There is a passage in ‘‘Ivenhoe” which shows that S.r Walter at least had a 
different con: eption of the English peasant. It occurs when the swineherd and 
fool with others bravely attacked the Castl> of Torquilstone. _Whereat 
Norman De Bracy laughed in outright contempt, and tle Templar scorn- 
fully remarked that one man-at-arms was enough for twenty such peasants. 
‘““Enough and too much,” said De Bracy, “I should be ashamed to couch 
lance against them.’’ ‘‘ True,’ answered Front-de-Boeuf. ‘‘ Were they 
black Turks or Moors, Sir Templar, or the craven peasants of France, most 
valiant De Bracy, but these are English yeomen.” The grim Norman knew 
them in their wrath. In their tranquil moments they were happy and cheerful. 
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It was the peasant who gave his country the character of “‘ Merry England.’” 
In his ‘‘ Hosebanderie’’? Walter de Hen'ey tells of the weekly holiday making 
of those whcm Mr. Hewlett represents as slaves or little better. The dismal 
peasant is an invention of latter-day Radicalism. Look at him as revealed 
in his folk-songs and mummings in the old festivals, Christmas and Plough 
Monday, in his fairs and mops, in his love for practical jokes immortalised 
by the pencil of Bewick and the poems of Burns and a thousand other singers, 
and the illusion vanishes. If he has sad moments, they are only those 
incidental to humanity. His annals may be humble. 
‘* What did he with his life ? He tended an ailing wife, 

Buttressed the bridge and rebuilt the byre, 

Drained the five acre field, doubled the yearly yield, 

Tiled the west gable-end after the fire.” 
Who shall call such little jobs trivial ? But alittle while when good times, bad 
times and all times are got over will they not count for as much or as little 
as the achievements of many a career thought great ? Mr. Thomas Hardy 


must admit as much, or his “ Dynasts” is a book without meaning. 


Mr. HEWLET?’sS BETTER MOMENT. 

Although Mr. Hewlett has not written the song of the plough, I am glad 
to welcome many strong and fine passages in his book. The sustained and 
brilliant description of the Black Death seizes the horror of that visitation 
with the strength of feeling and imagination. In an elaborate attack on 
Wellington there is inserted for contrast a fine brief tribute to Nelson : 

‘‘ Happier was Nelson, whose pure flame 
Spir’d upwards one short hour supreme, 
And flashing left no shade of blame 
Upon a life spent like a dream 
Intense in purpose, sheer and gay 
With love to light it, like a beam 
Out of the west at shut of day. 
Happy who dies in utmost deed!” 

Mr. Hewlett betrays a curious incapacity to understand or appreciate 
the Iron Duke, whom he calls the ‘* Wooden Duke.”’ Surely a poet ought to 
have a wider and more tolerant understanding. He has, however, many 
fine passages about England as this: 


““O quiet land I love so well, 
And see so ‘ovely as I roam 
By woody holt or grassy swell, 
Or where the sun strikes new-turn’d loam 
To gleaming bronze, or by the shore 
Follow the yellow’d curves of foam, 
And see the wrinkl’d sind grow frore 

As gives the tide.” 
There are many more passages worth quoting for their poetic merit. But 
they do not atone for the invective that fills page after page and 
includes kings, heroes and the landed gentry in the same bitter commination. 
At this particular moment in the history of England what is needed is not 
the fanning into new life of old class hatreds, but concentration on practical 
work. Mr. Hewlett would earn a claim to gratitude if he would turn his 
attention and brilliant originality to the greit schemes, some defined, others 
yet nebulous for the improvement of Hodge’s position, simultaneously with the 
renewal of national prosperity. The greater efficiency needed to ensure 
natioaal welfare can only be secured by increasing the avenues by which 
talent can gain its appropriate place With a Lincolnshire f rm lad for our 
trusted Commander-in-Chief, it can scarcely be proved that the farm labourer 
is ringed round with an iron fence. As a matier of fect, his class during the 
past century has not only produced many illustrious men, it has manned 
the factory and the mine. From it a vast proportion of our most successful 
farmers have sprung. Mr. William Dennis is but one example. 
State Services, by George Radford. (Smith, Elder, 3s. 6d.) 
MR. RADFORD’S book is too political. The need of the present and the 
immediate future is an increase of production, and he scarcely makes an 
effort to show that this would result from the State assuming responsibilities 
hitherto accepted by the individual. In farming the individual is everything. 
A State may successfully conduct enterprises when organisation and punctual 
discharge of obligations are the main requisites, as in the Post Office for 
example, but in husbandry, where success depends upon individual keenness 
and initiative, the odds will always be in favour of the private owner as 
against the official. Your State works by fixed rules, whereas the cleverest 
farmer is he who asks in the morning what he should do to-day, not what 
he did yesterday. Progress in sanitation, to take an example dear to our 
cuthor, wes arrested by the State. The pundits who drew up the 
Building Bye-laws in 1870 thought : cience had s .id itslast word. The Sti.te 
valuation on which he sets such value has proved to be an extraordinary 
waste of money and energy. No figures collected before the war will possess 
the slightest value when it is over. In regard to the results of State farming 
he should give more figures and less theorisation. 

With the general attitude of Mr. Radford we have no fault to find. He 
is a Socialist of a mild type, but it is really of no importance under what 
”’ any sound proposition is to be classified. Our objections are severe'y 
practical. Mr. Radford discusses this large question of State ownership 
without allusion to the fact that the value of land is in a state of fluctuation 
and money is and must continue to be dear. At what rate is the State going 
to borrow? His reference to the “‘ expert’ are innumerable, but what he 
means by the word we cannot understand. Economy is the soul of agricul- 
ture, but it cannot be taught at college. A knowledge of it is gained only 
by hard experience. How many experts are there in England who could 
reclaim 200 acres of heath so as to obtain a profit in the second year and 
make it continuous? How many poultry experts are there? He might 
people his valley with those who profess to be expert, but a Government 
groaning uider an enormous additio1 to the National Debt would find it 
ruin to empioy them. As to County Councils, only one in England has 
made a survey of iis cultivable waste 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE LONG WHITE ROAD TO PERONNE.” 
[To THE Epiror or “‘ CountRY LIFE.”’] 
‘Str,—I was much interested in Miss Joan Campbell’s poem with the above 
title in, what is to us, a recent number, and. amused myself by writing the 
enclosed verses. I would not venture to assert that I have expressed the 
feelings of ‘‘ The Push ”’ about that sadly worn and badly pitted Via Victorix, 
because, for the most part, they would be found to be unprintable. We 
have seen so much of that road in all weathers and all states of congestion. 
Incidentally, many thousands of his Imperial German Majesty’s subjects 
have had lately excellent views of it on their way to the sea, and I cannot 
pretend to express even their feelings, so I merely write m: own, 
some small portion of them, for quite beyond my Muse’s flights remain, 
for instance, the amazing perversity by which one’s car can discover at least 
four holes per wheel per yard and duly register them all on one’s spine, with 
enormous emphasis if one is in a hurry (and that is normal), in places developing 
a bad but exciting imitation of the motions of a ‘‘ Tank.’’ But one must be 
just. It is a jolly road. Our troops and the French have now swung along 
it to victory for four months, and if the thought of the good men who have 
not returned saddens one a little, we have the supreme consolation—they 
accomplished, they took toll of their enemies and they knew it; they can 
rest content, for they have entered the Valhalla of those who prized living 
more than length of years. Peronne is no more than a name, and names 
are but symbols for memory. The saga of two races cannot be linked to 
this village or that ; it is boundless as the sea, and best expressed by the 
namelessness of the great battle we have fought in the dim mists of the north. 
Our road is not another’s, for many are the roads to Peronne, and neither I 
nor Miss Campbell have written of one running through the squares of an 
ordnance map. 
THE ROAD TO PERONNE. 
Night and day the cars swing by 
Lorries and guns come lumbering on— 
The very lights flash through the sky 
Lighting our road towards Peronne. 


Horses, mules and men—they passed 
In burning dust and July sun— 
Through slime and mud still hasten fast 
To Victory and that halt Peronne ! 


The jolly “‘ Tanks” have passed this way, 
And waddled up to join the fun, 

And scandalised the Hun at bay 
In dug-outs near the town Peronne ! 


—His brother Huns now mend the way 
That leads to Victory, and anon, 
Our good friend Jaques has words to say, 
And Fritz will hate that town Peronne ! 
WILLIAM Howarop. 


{Our readers may like to compare William Howard’s stern bit of realism 
with the poem by Miss Joan Campbell which gave rise to it. It appeared in our 
number of September 30th, but we reprint it for convenience sake.—Eb. | 


“«THE LONG WHITE ROAD TO PERONNE.’ 
(For ‘S. W.’) 
“Will it ever be silent again, 
The long white road to Peronne, 
Ever be free of the tramp, 
Of men who march thereon ? 


“Will ever the Moon swing low, 
O’er the long white road to Peronne, 
Watching the reapers go, 
Singing home to Peronne ? 


““When the bugles cease to call, 
Down the long white road to Peronne, 
They shall sing the harvest home, 
Home in peace to Peronne. 


‘* But we—we shall walk with ghosts, 
Down the long white road to Peronne, 
Hearing for ever the feet, 
The feet of men that are gone.” 
Joan CAMPBELL 
AGRICULTURE 1N DESPAIR. 
[To tHE Epitror or ‘“ Country LirFe.’’] 

Srr,—There are any number of proposals afoot concerning what to do in 
connection with various matters after the war. I wish there was a little 
more attention devoted to the food supply during the war! I am not an 
alarmist, and, as one whose sons are fighting, I want to see the war carried 
through until the Prussian military spirit has been completely broken. I 
must, however, say that in this country, so far as our agricultural affairs 
are concerned, from a national point of view we are, in my opinion, among 
the stupidest set of people imaginable. If it were not for the seriousness 
of the situation I would not venture to trouble you on this subject. There 
is no country in the world that treats its agriculture as we treat ours. Let 
me ask your attention and that of your readers to the consideration of one or 
two facts. Here we are paying increasing prices for every article of food, 
and yet we take no steps to compel, as we should do, the production of more 
food in our own country. Just look at the wheat question, for example. 


I am well aware of the labour difficulty in certain parts of the country and 
of the dislocation of farming arrangements if more wheat were grown; but 
we should now start—and ought, on the outbreak of the war, to have 
started—to break up thousands of acres of our poorer pasture lands (which 
formerly grew wheat, remember !), and we ought to have started the reclama- 
tion of thousands of acres of other land—all of which would have been by 
now bearing crops of wheat and other valuable food. Do it now, in this 
autumn and in the coming spring! Parliament, in my judgment, should 
take immediate and compulsory powers, where necessary, to secure this 
land as and when required, and to put it into the hands of the Board of 
Agriculture for cultivation purposes. We have some 30,000 or more 
prisoners in this country, to say nothing of 20,000 to 30,000 interned aliens. 
Where is the difficulty in using these people on the land? It should not be 
impossible to take large blocks of land, to set these persons to work upon 
it—even with the spade, the best of all implements—and to round them up 
nightly, so that they can be guarded in any necessary hutments, etc. A 
man can dig an acre in a fortnight easily. 

Now let it be remembered that every 100 acres of land growing only 
32 bushels of wheat per acre will keep over 500 people in bread for a whole 
year. It is clear that if 40,000 men in a fortnight can dig (as I assert is easily 
possible) 40,000 acres, then the same number of men in six fortnights will 
dig 240,000 acres. If, therefore, 100 acres will feed one lot of 500 persons 
for a year, 240,000 acres will feed 1,200,000 people for a whole year, or 
4,800,000 people for three months. This corn would relieve us of an equal 
imported amount ; would save us having to pay for the same quantity to 
Overseas producers ; and would also save us the cost of freight and shipping. 
We have also some thousands of our Belgian friends—men and women— 
with us who would be delighted, I doubt not, to lend a hand at ploughing 
and digging the land for food production ; and certainly those of them who 
come from the rural parts of Belgium are admirable and hard workers. Some 
of the Belgians, too, are very expert land reclaimers, and are in a position 
to give our Government and people the most useful advice on this question. 
Where are they being used? Willthey be used? I am, however, beginning 
to despair of agriculture ever being regarded by Parliament as anything but 
a topic on which to hang mere political or academic discussions. May it 
be otherwise before it is too late !—J. L. GREEN, Secretary, The Rural 
League. 


CROYDON VACANT LANDS CULTIVATION SOCIETY. 
(To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—Now so much attention is directed to the supply and price of food 
I hope it may interest your readers to hear the result of one practical effort. 
The Croydon Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, initiated in September, 
1914, by Mr. Mark Major, has increased the available food supply of the 
district to the extent represented by a 60 acre market garden. Only, instead 
of being one site, the land consists of odd pieces of ground, mostly “ eligible 
building sites”’ in all parts of Croydon and adjoining boroughs, including 
gardens of old-fashioned unlet houses and waste ground attached to factories. 
Plots of 10 rods to 12 rods, all in good yield, have already been let to 878 
families, and another fifty or more will receive plots in the next few weeks. 
Before the war all this land was vacant and weed grown, or used as shoots 
for rubbish. Now, the plots carry crops of ten to twelve kinds of vegetables. 
Thus every week, by the ton, products of the soil go straight to the consumer’s 
kitchen without the wholesale market firm or middleman getting a look in. 
From one of these “‘ war gardens” a 2olb. cabbage was cut ; from another 
a quarter of a ton of potatoes has lately been harvested from one peck planted, 
three of the roots being respectively 74lb., 7lb. and 6}lb. weight. The plots 
are supervised by the ‘‘ Garden Committee,” themselves plot-holders and 
practical gardeners, and what the Society owes to their chairman, Mr. David 
B‘gnell, can never be overrated. All the work is honorary, and the expenses 
have therefore been kept low, averaging 6d. per plot for the two years, less 
than £1 per month. It may be objected that, though it is desirable for 
vacant lands to be cultivated, each landowner can cultivate or let his own 
land, and there is no need for a society. 

There seems to me to be three strong reasons why all districts should 
be most strongly urged to form committees or societies for cultivating their 
waste lands. First, owners of building land are very probably waiting 
till they get a good bid. When they sell the land the transaction may only 
take a few days or weeks. If it were let as allotments, the owner would be 
obliged to compensate all his tenants for the loss of their crops, notwithstanding 
any agreement to the contrary. This might be a very serious item, and it 
cannot be expected that landowners will take this risk; but they may be 
quite willing to lend their lands free of rent to a committee who will take 
the responsibility of the compensation. The committee will be able to do 
this if they devote the chief part of the plot-holders’ subscriptions to a com- 
pensation fund and if they work in a wide enough area so that good luck 
in one part may counterbalance bad luck in another. Secondly, though it 
is quite true that many landowners are turning their vacant land into allot- 
ments, a great deal more can be done if someone makes it his (or her) definite 
business to trace out the owners of all available land in a district and approach 
them with a view to getting the land cultivated. Only a few days ago our 
committee were able to trace an owner and secure his land for cultivation 
though the agent had not known his whereabouts for the last four years ! 
Thirdly, a landowner who lets his land for cultivation is usually heavily rated, 
so that he can get very little profit. Now, a strong committee on which 
are some Councillors, Aldermen and possibly the Mayor can probably get 
exemption from rates for the land under their control. Besides material 
profit, there is a moral value in allotment holding which it is unnecessary 
to explain. For these reasons I most strongly urge you to use your influence 
to encourage the formation of Vacant Lands Cultivation Societies through- 
out the country. I shall be happy to reply to any enquiries about our 
Epitu L. Hupson, Hon. Secretary. 
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‘*“SORROW THAT SORROW GROWS LESS.” 


(To tHe Epitor or ‘ Country Lire.’’} 


Sir —May I recite the following lines from Richard II as bearing on your 
interesting correspondence about the ‘‘ Sorrow That Sorrow Grows Less”’ : 


‘* Hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine 
And made no deeper wounds!’ 


It is not quite as apposite as I cou'd have wished, but somewhere near 
the point.—H. H. 


[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—Speaking of sorrow, can you tell me where the following quotation 
comes from? It has appeared with many hundreds of memorial notices 
since the war began: “I shall remember while the light lasts and in the 
darkness I will not forget.””—P. 


AN APPEAL TO FENCERS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—I have received a letter from a Belgian officer at the front, who is well 
known to me, in which he asks for a fencing outfit for his men for use behind 
the lines in the coming winter. He mentions as required : “* quatre masques 
descrime, quatre fleurets, quatre sabres et quatre épées, ainsi que quatre 
paires de gants protecteurs.”” Any fencers who will be kind enough to send 
me for this exccllent purpose contributions in kind toward the fulfilment 
of this request will receive the thanks of some estimable tellows.—MAartTiN 
Conway, Allington Castle, Maidstone. 

(We have much pleasure in publishing the foregoing letter. It voices a 
need eas.ly supplied and we think some of our readers will gladly respond 
to Sir Martin Conway’s very eloquent appeal.—Ep.] 


THRE SHORTAGE IN POTATOES. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—A poor crop and a decrease in acreage are the chief reasons for the 
present high prices of potatoes. In Kent the yield is only three tons to the 
acre where it has been eight tons in a good year, and at the end of last week 
potatoes were sold on the ground at {12 per ton. In Scotland the crops 
are equally bad, and for the first time in many years English potatoes, from 
Yorkshire, Cambridge and parts of the Midlands, where the crops are better, 
are being sent to the markets at Glasgow, Edinburgh and Leith. Potatoes 
are also being imported to Scotland from Ireland, where, happily, there is 
said to be an abundance. However, prices are rising daily, and it would be 
useless to try and hide the fact that there is a serious shortage. Most of the 
Scotch produce is of seed size, and the varieties most extensively grown are 
King Edward, Golden Wonder, Arran Chief and British Queen. The obvious 
duty of every household is to exercise strict economy in the use of potatoes 
and to make early preparations for next season’s crops.—C. 


OLD VILLAGE FIRE HOOKS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—These appliances are the most ancient pieces of apparatus specially 
provided for use at fires of which English history has any record. In the 
reign of Richard I regulations were enforced for the fire protection of London, 
among which the following reference is found relative to fire hooks: ‘‘ That 
ten reputable men of Ward with the Alderman provide a strong hook of iron 
with a wooden handle, together with two chains and two strong cords, and 
that the handle have a good horn and loudly sounding.” In those days 
straw thatch was the material commonly used for roofing purposes, and 
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as force pumps, flexible hose, and in most cases a water supply, were non- 
existent, the only method to prevent the fire spreading was to pull the blazing 
thatch off as quickly as possible. A better appliance for the purpose could 
not have been designed, and these old hooks have been used with good effect 
until quite recent times. I have had a very fine specimen in my possession 
for many years, but have recently given it to the London Museum, where 
it can be seen after the war. Its use for ‘‘ salvage ’’ purposes in the manner 
Mr. Davis suggests could not be seriously entertained. A fire that would 
necessitate the removal of the roof would leave little of the contents of the 
house worth saving. An appliance of a similar nature, but sufficiently 
portable, called a “‘ Preventor,”’ is frequently carried on country fire engines. 
JAMES CompTON MERRYWEATHER. 
(To tHE EpiTor or “ Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—I had been puzzled for a long time by the long hooks which one sees 
hanging outside many of the farms here. Seeing the account of fire hooks 
in Country LiFe, I realised at once what they were. 1 talked to an old man 
to-day, and he described their use much as in your account. No doubt 
the almost universal use in this part of the country of wattle and daub for 
barns and cottages accounts for there being so many about.—NIGeEL K. 
WoRTHINGTON 
(Captain, 3rd 
Dragoon Guards), 
Northern France. 
[To THE EpirTor.] 
Sir,— Your corre- 
spondent A.R. 
Davis (issue of 
October 7th) is 
mistaken in sup- 
posing that old fire 
hooks exist only in 
the places which 
he mentions. If he 
will refer to the 
July issue of Devon 
and Cornwall Notes 
and Queries, he will 
find described on 
page 73 two in- 
teresting fire hooks 
which still remain 
at the fire station 
at Truro, together 
with a photograph 
of the same.—H. 
TAPLEY-SOPER. 
A WAR CAT’S 

CAREER. 
[To THE EDITOR.| 
S1r,—I enclose the 





photograph and 
history of a cat 
Smuts, whose 
career has been so 
remarkable that I 
hope you will think 
it worthy of publication. Its story, as given to me in diary form, runs as 
follows: “‘ June, 1915, picked up as a kitten at St. Albans; July 24th, 
embarked on foreign service to Dardanelles; August 11th, landed Suvla 
Bay; August 28th, taken to Lala Baba; August 31st, to Australian 
Gully, Anzac. (During more than a month it lived on 
bully beef and biscuit.) December 4th, to Mudos; 
December 17th, to Alexandria ; December 28th, to Senussi 
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frontier, Egypt, until March 3rd, 1916; March 4th, to 
Cairo; March 31st, to Sinai Peninsula. Still going 





























































strong.” One would imagine that the cat has used more 
than one of its nine lives in this adventurous existence. 
Let us hope it has enough left to bring it home at 
iast.—B. 


“A GLOUCESTERSHIRE LAD 
ABROAD.” 


[To tHE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
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Sir,— Your very kind review in your issue of 
October 21st, page 501, mentions the poem “A 
Gloucestershire wish at Eastertide."” This should be 
Xmas-tide. My copy was altered by the poet’s mother 
—Huis FRIeENpD. 

















AN OLD WOODEN PIPE. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 


Sir,—This wooden pipe with branch connection was 






























ELM BRINE PIPES EXCAVATED AT DROITWICH. 


excavated a few years ago in Droitwich, Worcestershire 
Pipes of this description were in common use for conveying 
brine from the salt springs to the various salt works con- 
siderably over a century ago. The diameter of the bore 
is 43in. The short vertical piece is a branch connection 
with a Hole of equal diameter. The two wooden plugs 
shown were taken from the holes nearest them. The 
wood, which is elm, was in a perfect state of preservation 
when dug out.—D. M. S. 















THE HELM WIND OF THE PENNINES. 

[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—The Eden Valley, which lies so snugly between the austere and barren 
line of Pennines and the gracious loveliness of the Cumbrian Mountains, 








THE HELM AND THE HELM 


ought to be (in nature as in name) a true land of peace, yet it is the home of 
the worst and fiercest tempest known to Britain. Suddenly, at any season 
of the year, for it may occur at midsummer, though between November and 
May is the most usual time for the visitation, a dense cap of grey sullen mist 
gathers over the curious flattened summit of Cross Fell, while a short way 
off and parallel to it appears suspended in the sky a band of cloud, startlingly 
distinct in the clear, bright atmosphere.. This cloud vibrates continually 
without altering its position, and from it and the drowsy mist cap delicate 
smoke-like fragments are incessantly being torn away by some violent force 
as yet unseen and unfelt by the observer, and sent hurrying and scurrying 
in every direction. 

Locally, the great motionless cap of mist bears the name of the Helm 
(helmet), and the ever active cloud that of the Helm Bar. When the 
phenomena are first visible, the stillness around seems oppressive. Not a 
breath of air, no life is stirring. Even the customary western breeze has 
dropped. Then, away in the distance, the ear catches wild sounds of tumult 
and clangour, the advancing battle cries of the Helm wind, which have been 
heard in the Lake District for as long as an hour before it has been felt. Too 
soon it comes tearing headlong down the mountain-side, where no living 
creature dare hope to withstand its strength, even the hardy Herdwick 
sheep seeking shelter behind boulders or they may be hurled helpless from 
the rocks. In the valleys below all who can remain in shelter, for, apart 
from its dangerous violence, the Helm wind is piercingly cold, chilling blood 
and marrow through the thickest of outdoor coverings. 

The cause of this strange, angry ebullition of Nature is as follows: 
The winds from the North Sea blow westward over high moors and creep 
up to the cold summits of the Pennines, where they are condensed into masses 
of mist (the Helm). Downwards, into the warm, humid Eden Valley, they 
rush with incredible fury, spending their force entirely in that unhappy 
district which lies within a dozen miles of the Fells. Beyond one may have 
the odd experience of passing straight into the midst of gentle zephyrs out 
of the piercing chill of the hurricane zone. The Bar marks the limit of the 
wind, and is formed by the rapid rise of the cold air into the warmer, upper 
regions where it becomes cloud. At the very foot of Cross Fell, by the impetus 
of its terrific rush down the hill, the wind often rebounds upwards, and here 
may be encountered a brief breathing space of absolute tranquillity, an oasis 
in the freezing, howling desert, before the storm fiend descends again shrieking, 
and sweeps across to Lakeland like a monster eager to devour and destroy. 

The Helm wind is no puny tyrant, but a sublime manifestation of 
elementary power. Its sonorous voice in grandeur exceeds the roaring 
of the sea. Its prodigious strength wields 
catholic and wholesale chastisement. A _ wild 
and beautiful sight it is to watch the tem- 
pest plunge headlong into one of the lakes, 
casting up tall glittering towers of water, which 
fall back with resonant splashes. Many a time 
the summer pleasure steamer on Ullswater 
which plies between Pooley and Patterdale has 
been stopped by an unseasonable outbreak of 
the Fellside scourge. 

On the day after the storm (which may 
continue for a few hours only or for as long 
as twenty-four) the country presents a scene 
of desolation. Perhaps a whole plantation of 
young firs has been uprooted, as, unlike other 
winds, the Helm invariably tears a tree up 
bodily, never cracks it across the trunk. Bits 
of broken slate, twigs, etc., are strewn on the 
roads. Hay and corn stacks have been lifted 
and scattered in adjoining fields, and great 
gaps rent in the rough, unmortared stone 
walls common in the district by what Ruskin 
described as a “cyclone inside out or outside 
in.” The roof of a church in a well known 
Lakeland village was blown off by the Helm. 
Telegraphic communication is frequently 
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disorganised, and to receive half a wire and wait for the rest of the 
message until calmer weather is accepted with more philosophy in these 
parts than it would be elsewhere. A legend long ago current on the 
Fellsides related that the hurricane was generated by fiends who hid in 
the mists on the mountain until pious 
monks erected a cross there and kept 
them imprisoned in their native un- 
derground (hence the name of Cross 
Fell). Haply, faith has waned since 
then, for at the present day the 
scourge shows no _ slackening of 
vigour. 

The Helm may cover the Fells for 
weeks at a time without a hurricane 
blowing, though all the while the air 
remains cold and nipping. Humanity 
cannot keep warm and _ vegetation 
languishes. Locally it is declared that 
should it crown the Fells on March 
21st or September 21st, no warm be- 
nignant weather will bless the land for 
three months at least, a saying too 
often verified by cruel experience. 
While the Helm is on little or no rain 
falls, all moisture being absorbed by 
the harsh, dry air. 

Scientists have compared the 
Helm wind to another wind which is 
well known to sailors and which 


BAR. blows from the Cape of Good Hope, 


also to the hurricanes bred in the 
Alpine valleys ; but they admit that it possesses features which give it an 
anomalous position among its fierce kindred. One unusual characteristic is 
the fact that it blows continuously in a certain exceedingly circumscribed 
area ; another, the production of the great Bar, which as seen from a height 
like Blencathra, hangs not in a line, but as the half of the giant ellipse 
which it forms with the Helm itself—Mary BoazMAn. 


SNAPSHOTS FROM THE ROCKIES. 
[To THE Epriror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I am enclosing two snapshots which I took in the Rockies this summer, 
and which I thought might interest you. No. 1 is a bull buffalo getting 
ready to charge at our car, which luckily it decided not todo! These buffalo 
are fine animals and are ‘“ protected” in a sort of enclosed park at Banff. 
There were thirteen fine bulls in the herd, the cows being kept elsewhere. 
In the other photograph are some wild sheep which we were lucky enough 
to ‘“‘snap” one day. They are protected in Canada and British Columbia, 
so are comparatively tame.—KATHLEEN M. Birp. 


























WILD SHEEP PASSING IN LEISURELY REVIEW. 
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